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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—->—— 


\ E have dealt elsewhere with the situation in the 
Balkans, and can only say here that nothing in Friday 
morning’s news makes us think that the views expressed in our 
leading article require modification. The telegrams which 
show that the Turks, not content with the reoccupation 
of Adrianople, have actually invaded Bulgaria—probably 
this invasion at present only consists of raids across the 
frontier by Kurdish cavalry—are more sensational than 
important. No doubt the invasion is a disagreeable fact, 
but it is just one of those “ fatal triumphs” which only bring 
more near the inevilable end. The Powers are, we believe, not 
only unanimous in theory, but determined in practice that the 
Turks shall not permanently reoccupy any part of Thrace 
west of the Enos-Midia line, and, further, that if the Turks 
continue to give trouble in the matter, the small portion of 
Europe still secured to them by the Treaty of London shall be 
further curtailed and even the Asiatic position reconsidered. 


Apart from the determination of the Concert it must not 
be forgotten that none of the late Allies, who are now 
enemies, would be willing to see the Turk back in Thrace. 
Such a prospect would be equally disagreeable to Roumania. 
Roumania, indecd, with her army still absolutely intact, 
might find that it would fit in very well with her 
aspirations in the Balkans to take upon herself the task of 
curbing the Turks and driving them back to the Tchatalja 
lines. By doing so Roumania would also lay the Powers 
under an obligation which might be useful to her in the 
future. No doubt the situation as between Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Servia is still very dangerous, but we are confident that 
there is plenty of power left to coerce the Turks. The 
reoceupation of Adrianople and the raids into Bulgarian 
territory will then prove nothing but a military incident. 


On Thursday the King laid the foundation-stone of the 
new building of the Commonwealth of Australia in Aldwych. 
The King, who was accompanied by the Queen and Princess 
Mary, after inspecting the guard of honour of King Edward’s 
Horse, who with their feather-plumed hats looked like 
mounted Bersaglieri, entered the tent which had been erected 
over the site, and there listened to a very happily worded 
address read by Sir George Reid, the High Commissioner. 
The King’s reply was equally happy, and specially recognized 
the fact that in any national emergency Australia would be 
ready to play her part for the common cause. “ The loyalty 
of her sons will never be appealed to in vain.” <A picturesque 
and interesting incident in the ceremony was quite unexpected 
and unrehearsed. After the cheers for the King and Queen 











the Australians present gave their characteristic “(Coo-ee— 
Coo-ee.” The call, begun in the tent, was heard and taken 
up by the Australians waiting in the crowd in the Strand. We 
hope that the incident may become a precedent at Australian 
gatherings in England. It would certainly add to the 
picturesqueness of such ceremonials, for the bush-call is not 
an artificial product like the “yells” of the American 
University student, but a real product of the Australian soil. 


On Tuesday an impressive ceremony took place in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, when the Order 
of the Bath was reinaugurated by the King. The ceremony 
belongs to the series which was begun when King 
Edward VII. set apart a chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. The Orders of the 
Garter and of the Thistle subsequently had their proper 
ceremonies revived. Londoners were greatly interested by 
the spectacle of the unfamiliar robes of the Order of the 
Bath, and had some difficulty in recognizing even the most 
famous G.C.B.’s. The Prayer-books used for the rite were 
the same that were used in 1761. The Knights, headed by the 
Duke of Connaught as Great Master of the Order, took the 
oath. The wording of the oath is noble :— 

“TI will honour God above all things; I will be stedfast in the 

faith of Christ; I will love the King, my sovereign Lord, and 
Him and his Right defend to my power; I will defend Maidens, 
Widows, and Orphans in their Rights, and will suffer no Extortion 
as far as I may prevent it; and of as great Honour be this Order 
unto me as ever it was to any of my Progenitors, or others. So 
help me God.” 
No man who repeats such words can fail to be affected by 
them unless he is utterly without imagination. The oath, it 
is worth noting, is thoroughly English in character. It is 
religious, it is chivalrous, and it is loyal, but without any 
touch of “servile Jure Divino Royalism.” There is love for 
the King, but no grovelling passive obedience. 


The trial of strength, long predicted, between the North 
and the South in China developed in earnest at the end of 
last week. The Revolutionary Party nominated Tsen Chun- 
hsuan, a former Viceroy of Canton, as commander-in-chief 
of the Southern forces. The Nanking army declared for the 
South, and began to march on Peking. The army of General 
Chang-hsun lay in their way, but Chang-hsun’s loyalty to 
the President, Yuan Shih-kai, was doubtful. When these 
two armies came into contact at Shantung, however, Chang- 
hsun’s loyalty to the President was proved. The Nanking 
revolutionaries were defeated and retreated a hundred miles. 
The Wuchang army also remained loyal to Yuan Shih-kai. 
A feature of the revolt has been the repeated attacks on the 
Shanghai arsenal, which is held by Northern troops. The chief 
Southern revolutionaries who are supporting Sun Yat-sen are 
bitter personal enemies of the President. Martial law has been 
declared at Peking. The Parliament is still in its former 
state of ineffectiveness, and is virtually non-existent, having 
failed even to draw up rules of procedure. Although Yuan 
Shih-kai’s troops have gained no resounding victory, the 
preliminary passages in the struggle have undoubtedly gone 
in his favour. The Southerners have failed to rally enough 
men or enthusiasm, and the Chinese merchants of Shanghai 
are evidently finding the airy Socialism of Sun Yat-sen both 
expensive and embarrassing. 


The statement of the financial situation i in France issued on 
Tuesday shows a surplus of about £2,000 But the Times 
correspondent explains that there is actually a deficit of 
£43,120,000. Expenditure amounts to £240,800,000 and 
normal revenue to only £197,680,000. And as the financial 
effect of the new military efforts of France is not yet felt, 
the future is even darker than the present. In the debate 
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in the Chamber on Tuesday M. Barthou repelled several 
Socialistic proposals for raising revenue because he knew that 
they would delay still further the passing of the budget and 
reopen the whole question of three years’ service in the army. 
He promised, however, to discuss the military expenditure 
as soon as the budget had been passed. He reminded the 
Chamber that the Government had already diafted an 
Income Tax Bill. 


On Monday the House of Lords began the debate on 
the Second Reading of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
The Ministerial benches were almost empty —a pertinent 
commentary on the unrealities of debate brought about 
by the Parliament Act. Lord Salisbury moved an amend- 
ment similar to that carried on the Home Rule Bill— 
that the House refused to proceed with the Welsh Bill 
until it had been submitted to the judgment of the 
country. The Lord Chancellor, who spoke earnestly and 
with evident sincerity, tried to show historically that the 
divorce between the Welsh Church and the Welsh people 
was already complete, and that the Bill only sanctioned 
formally what had already happened. The Bill represented 
“a noble and a righteous cause.” 


On Tuesday, when the debate was continued, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph repudiated the history of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and showed that the Church in Wales had never 
been backward in educational work. Lord Lansdowne, 
after reviewing the whole question, said that it was com- 
plained that the Opposition asked for two general elections 
—one on Home Rule and another on the Welsh Bill. He 
admitted that a single general election—and, of course, there 
could be only one—might be inconclusive on both ques- 
tions. But the Opposition were perfectly willing to have both 
Bills referred to a poll of the people and to accept the result. 
“We may be politicians,” he said, “ but we are men of honour, 
and when we say we will abide by the result of an appeal to 
the country, I believe most people will know that we mean 
what we say.” Critics said that the Opposition might do more 
to “save something from the wreck ” by distinguishing between 
disestablishment and disendowment. His answer was that if 
the Bill becomes law “ the time will come when the Opposition 
will have to put that injustice right.” Lord Beauchamp 
wound up the debate for the Government, and the second 
reading was then rejected by a majority of 242 votes to 42. 





On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Asquith made a statement 
of the Government’s legislative programme. After naming a 
number of minor Bills which are to be dropped, he said that 
the Government would probably also have to drop the Defec- 
tive and Epileptic Children Bill. He hoped that the House 
would assent to the following Bills: The Mental Deficiency 
Bill, the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, the Finance Bill, the 
Isle of Man Customs Bill, the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill, and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill. He then spoke 
more particularly of the Revenue Bill and the Bill for giving 
an indemnity to Sir Stuart Samuel. He believed that the 
Revenue Bill would meet the grievances as to the land taxes. 
He trusted that the Bill might go through as an agreed 
measure. If not, the Government would reluctantly be obliged 
to withdraw it. As for the Bill for indemnifying Sir Stuart 
Samuel, the Government would consider reasonable sugges- 
tions, but had not time for controversial discussion. He was 
anxious that the Industrial and Provident Societies (Amend- 
ment) Bill and the Extension of Polling Hours Bill should be 
passed. The Irish Land Purchase Bill would not be proceeded 
with this session. 


Mr. Bonar Law, in criticising Mr. Asquith’s statement, dealt 
chiefly with the Indemnity Bill. The position, he said, was this. 
The firm of Montagu & Co., to which Sir Stuart Samuel 
belonged, approached the India Office and asked for an order 
for the purchase of silver. The India Office complied with the 
request, and by so doing placed the firm in a position to deal 
in silver for themselves, “ with the absolute certainty of making 
any profit they chose.” He did not believe the firm took that 
course, but it was an important matter of principle, and the 
House ought to be formally satisfied on the point. Mr. Asquith, 
later in the debate, promised to make suggestions as to an 
inquiry into the dealings of the firm, which he hoped would 
satisfy the Opposition. Mr. Bonar Law did not at all 
exaggerate the importance of this affair. It is impossible 





as 
to imagine a more unsatisfactory manner of administering 
the affairs of India than the method which the India Office 
permitted itself to adopt. The India Office, as the trustees 
for India, should never give the smallest loophole for gus. 
picion. The results of suspicion, even false suspicion, must 
have disastrous effects in India. In this case the India 
Office may have actually made the best possible transaction 
financially and saved money for India. But that is not the 
point. The India Office should not seek small profits when 
it thereby jeopardizes its repute for immaculate trusteeship, 
To keep the confidence of the people of India is worth a few 
thousands of pounds. Trustee investments notoriously do 
not produce high dividends. Scrupulous dealing and an 
avoidance of even the appearance of evil are the proper 
objectives of trustees. Theclose relationship of Mr. Montagu, 
the Under Secretary of State, to members of the firm of 
Montagu & Co. seems to us to make the employment of that 
firm by the India Office absolutely inexcusable. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Pease gave an 
outline of the Government’s scheme of educational reform 
which is to be introduced next year. We can only mention 
some of the chief points of his speech. Voluntary schools will 
remain part of the system, though concessions will be made to 
Nonconformists in single-school areas. The compulsory 
school age will be raised. Local authorities will be compelled 
to provide “intermediate ” education for all who desire it, and 
acomplete “educational ladder” will be established for all 
classes. Powers to provide meals on Sundays and holidays 
will be granted. Advisory councils will be established to 
co-ordinate effort and prevent overlapping. Finally, sub- 
stantial financial assistance will be given in relief of local 
rates. “The Government policy is a large one,” said Mr, 
Pease. “It will be expensive. But we shall be prepared to 
foot the bill.” 


In regard to the education scheme, we must apply the two 
essential questions: (1) What will it cost? (2) Where is the 
money to come from? On the first question Mr. Pease gives 
little light except to say that it will be expensive. We can 
well believe him, and we should not be surprised if in the end 
it added another four or five millions a year to our national 
expenditure on education. As to the question, “ Where is 
the money to come from?” we can only say that in the end 
most of it is certain to come from the pockets of the poor. 
We have well-nigh exhausted the possibilities of direct 
taxation, and indirect taxation, if it is to bring in anything 
worth having, must always touch the poor man. If the 
Government really deem it necessary to make this further 
expenditure on education, they should have cut down or 
postponed those other items of civil expenditure which have 
swollen so terribly the national budget. Nations, no more 
than individuals, can spend simultaneously in every direction. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that we object to spending 
public money on education. It would have been far better 
to spend two millions a year extra on education than to spend 
it on a system of land valuation which brings in nothing but 
a minus quantity, and which, when completed, will prove as 
useless as the great Napoleonic land valuation in France. 





The Times of Tuesday published from its Canadian cor- 
respondent a few words of advice to the increasing stream of 
British visitors who go to Canada at this time of year. The 
advice, which we may be sure would not have been uttered if 
it had been unnecessary, is to avoid taking sides explicitly 
in any Canadian controversy which touches the relation of 
the Dominion to the Central Power. Canada, like the 
United States, has an art of publicity, and the most 
unauthoritative opinion may be reproduced as a pro- 
nouncement of weight, to be bandied about and add to 
the local bitterness. Untold harm was done by indiscreet 
remarks, speeches, and articles by Englishmen at the time of 
the Reciprocity controversy. A question to steer clear of now 
is the Naval dispute, for this does directly touch the relation 
of the Dominion and Great Britain. It seems to Canadians 
to involve such vital points as tribute and autonomy. In 
these matters no visitor who is not a fool will wish even to 
seem to interfere with the liberty of Canadian judgment. 


The Morning Post of Tuesday published an extraordinarily 
powerful and cogent appeal from a large number of the best- 
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known doctors in the kingdom, headed by such men as Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Sir William Osler, and SirVictor Horsley, for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on venereal disease. They 
pointed out that amid all the earnest hygienic work that is being 
done with notable success for the improvement of the national 
health the question of venereal disease is commonly passed 
over in silence. Yet this form of disease works absolute 
havoc, and is peculiarly venomous in its capacity for being 
conveyed and transmitted. There are forty thousand cases 
of the disease in its gravest form in London every year, and 
a hundred and thirty thousand in the kingdom as a whole. 
Only a blind and ridiculous prudery can cause silence on such 
a terribly important subject as this. We notice that hardly 
any newspapers—the Pall Mall Gazette is a laudable exception 
—printed or commented on the doctors’ letter, though we may 
assume that it was sent to many, if not to all, 





It is a preposterous policy to strain at every gnat of social 
hygiene and swallow this monstrous camel in silence. It is, 
we believe, sometimes urged that such disease is the just 
reward of vice, and should be allowed to continue unchecked, 
since systematic remedy can mean only the recognition of 
vice. We cannot believe, however, in the accuracy of this 
boasted dispensation of justice, since it allows those who 
corrupt innocent girls and ruin the homes of married people 
to escape without its penalties. Those who signed the letter 
have done themselves credit. Many of them are known as 
men of strong religious feeling, and nothing but careful thought 
and a high sense of public duty can have induced them to make 
this declaration. They have earned our warmest thanks. 





Lord Robert Cecil, in a speech reported in last Saturday’s 
newspapers, dealt with the Marconi question. After describing 
the dealings of Ministers in American Marconi shares, he once 
more declared that he had never said, that he had not stated 
in his report, and that he did not say now, that the action by 
Ministers was a corrupt transaction, or that the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were bribed. 
“ But I do say that it was a very improper transaction. For 
a high Government official to take what was equivalent to 
money from a Government contractor while a contract was 
actually in negotiation was a very improper proceeding 
indeed.” Lord Robert went on to say that he did not believe 
that any Unionist member had the slightest wish to drive the 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
public life, but they did say that it was the duty of the House 
of Commons to lay down clearly a standard of purity of 
public life and to say that transactions of that kind were 
improper. 

“Tf the result was that Ministers felt bound to resign their 
offices, that would not have been an unduly heavy punishment for 
the offence they had committed. The result of the refusal of the 
majority of the House of Commons to pass such a resolution was 
seen in Mr, Lloyd George’s speech at the National Liberal Club. 
That luncheon and that speech absolutely destroyed the whole 
value and merit of his speech in the House of Commons and more 
than justified the Unionist Party in saying that a perfunctory 
expression of regret was not sufficient, that there must be a recorded 
decision of the House of Commons that those transactions were 
not proper in Ministers of the Crown.” 


Referring to Mr. Churebill’s disclaimer as to certain 
rumours in regard to an oil company in Mexico, Lord Robert 
declared that he had never witnessed a more degrading 
exhibition :— 





“ Either it was a very serious matter, which ought to have been 
treated with profound seriousness and solemnity, or it ought not 
to have been mentioned at all. It was treated by Mr. Churchill 
and his supporters as a kind of humorous interlude. Not a word 
had ever been said so far as he knew to indicate that the Sea 
Lords or the Lords of the Admiralty had had anything to do with 
oil transactions or anything of the kind, and such a proceeding 
as that showed the depth to which the public life of this country 
had already been depressed by the conduct of Ministers in the 
Marconi matter. Inafew years it was likely that the Govern- 
ment would interfere more and more with private interests, and 
there would be more and more temptation for those who had 
money to use it for their own protection by corrupting public 
officials. He therefore regretted deeply that the House of 
Commons did not see right to condemn the matter temperately 
but firmly.” 





We desire to endorse and make our own the words we have 
just quoted. In our opinion they are just and discriminating, 
and in no sense exaggerate the importance of the incident. As 
Wwe pointed out immediately after the evidence given by the 


Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer before 
the Marconi Committee, their own statements show that they 
let themselves be placed under a pecuniary obligation (it may 
have heen at second hand, but none the less effectively) by a 
person contracting with the Government. ‘To say that is not 
to say that they were bribed, because bribery involves corrupt 
intent, of which no one accuses them. It is proved, however 
that the Ministers implicated did things highly unbecoming 
Ministers of the Crown, things which set a very bad example, 
and which are only too likely some day to be pleaded as 
a precedent and excuse for those who are acting with 
corrupt intent. This is the conduct which the House of 
Commons refused to condemn or even to regret. 


Unfortunately we have not space to attempt to give a 
précis of the two important letters from Mr. Amery upon the 
Marconi contract which appeared in the Times on Wednesday 
and Thursday. We can only summarize the conclusions 
reached in the last paragraphs of the second of these letters. 
Mr. Amery maintains that the amended contract is still 
unacceptable. “The right policy even now,” he says, “is to 
provide at once for that enlargement of the Admiralty expert 
staff which would enable it to supervise and control directly 
the construction of the new stations without prejudice to the 
current work of the Navy.” In this way alone would the 
Government secure absolute liberty to combine the patents of 
ditferent companies in the most efficient manner, and to 
introduce changes when efficiency requires them, without any 
thought of paying unnecessary royalties. This liberty of action 
is essential in the present transitional state of wireless tele- 
graphy. In this way also uniformity of system throughout 
the Empire could be arrived at. The actual erection of the 
stations need not be by the Admiralty; and Mr. Amery 
admits that it may be necessary, for strategical reasons, to 
proceed at once by contract with the link between England 
and Egypt. But he presses strongly the view that all future 
contracts should be put to open tender, and the lowest tender 
accepted in the normal way, except for reasons which can 
perfectly satisfy the public. 


In a letter to Friday’s Times Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster- 
General, in reply to Mr. Amery’s letter, gives “a denial to 
some statements of facts which it contains.” It is not the 
case, he says, as Mr. Amery asserts, that Sir Alexander King 
before the Select Committee “scouted as almost discreditable” 
the suggestion that the Government, instead of coming to an 
agreement with the Marconi Company, should use their patents 
on payment of royalty under the provisions of the Patents 
Act. “Sir Alexander King assures me that he did nothing of 
the kind, and I can find no such expressions in his evidence.” 
We regret to be obliged to describe this statement as a quibble. 


Anyone who recalls Sir Alexander King’s evidence and 
his controversy with the Spectator as to the proper way 
in which officials of the State should conduct commercial 
bargains, will remember that he did scout the suggestion that 
the Government should take aivantage of its exceptional 
powers in regard to patents to make a more favourable 
bargain with the Marconi Company. Sir Alexander King 
repudiated the idea that it was his duty to get the best terms 
he could for the Government, and used a good deal of rhetoric 
about only getting good terms “ within reason,” and as to it 
not being the duty of any Government department “ to get an 
unfair bargain.” When reminded of the tremendously strong 
position of the Government in regard to the Marconi Company, 
which was indeed entirely at their mercy, he said: “ We do 
not negotiate on that basis.” “We do not say to a man 
‘ Because we have got the pull on you we are going to get the 
best of you.’” That, of course, is an unexceptionable abstract 
proposition—one to which every sane man would agree. We all 
know, however, what it comes to when a sleepy and muddle- 
headed Government department is dealing with extremely 
“cute” business men. It means that the national interests go 
to the wall and the private negotiator is “on velvet.” A 
Government office is always at a disadvantage in business 
negotiations. Why was an assertion of the Government's 
right to use any patent in the public interest put into the 
Patents Act if it would be unfair to use that right ? 





Bank Rate,4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 








Consols (2}) were on Friday 73—Friday week 72j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a ee 


THE REFERENDUM AND HOME RULE. 


, -—-~ G to newspaper rumours there are certain 
members of the Cabinet and a_ considerable 
number of ordinary Liberal politicians who are very much 
in favour of considering Lord Lansdowne’s proposal that 
the Government, instead of dissolving before the third 
time of asking, should refer the Home Rule Bill to a poll 
of the electors. The Government by so doing would ask 
the electors definitely and specifically, not whether they 
are in the abstract in favour of Home Rule—no man 
can say that until he knows what kind of Home Rule is 
proposed—but whether they are in favour of this particular 
Bill coming into operation. We should prefer a Referen- 
dum on the Home Rule Bill to a general election. We 
say this in spite of the fact that for other reasons we 
are intensely anxious to get rid of the present Govern- 
ment and the organized hypocrisy which they represent, 
and in spite of our belief that a general election would go 
against them. Although from a party point of view we 
should prefer a dissolution, yet, on grounds of public 
policy—because we hold the right of popular veto over 
legislation by a single chamber to be absolutely essential 
to the national welfare—we prefer the Referendum. In 
a matter of such vital import as the question of the main- 
tenance of the Union we desire that the Home Rule Bill 
should be presented for popular judgment unencumbered 
by any other considerations. 

That the Government and the Liberal Party ought to 
prefer a Referendum on the Home Rule Bill to a dissolution 
is, we think, obvious. Such a reference would get them 
out of untold difficulties. In the first place, it would enable 
them, if not to solve, yet greatly to simplify, the Ulster 

roblem which is proving so perplexing. If the country 
is with them as to Home Rule, as they confidently tell us 
it is,and they therefore get an endorsement of the Home Rule 
Bill at the polls, the opposition of the people of Ulster, 
however angry they might be, would be minimized or at 
any rate be kept within narrow limits. The spirit of 
the Ulstermen is high, and they are no doubt what 
their opponents would call reckless in the matter of 
revolt when what they deem to be their indefeasible 
rights of citizenship are impaired. Yet even their 
high courage would be daunted by the deliberate expres- 
sion of the nation’s opinion. They would, no doubt, 
feel that they had been very badly used by the electors 
in being forced out of the United Kingdom and 
under a Dublin Parliament, but they would also feel 
that the verdict, though unjust, was one which it 
would be useless to resist. They might feel a bitter- 
ness which would turn to hate and induce them to join 
in the future with the most extreme of the Nationalists 
in order to get rid altogether of the connexion between the 
two islands, but they would recognize that it was useless to 
contend any further with the democratic Caesar. After 
a successful Referendum the Government would find the 
application of their Bill comparatively plain sailing. If 
the effect would be great in North-East Ulster, it would 
be far greater in England and Scotland and in the rest of 
the Empire. The Unionist Party in England and Scotland 
would be obliged absolutely to abide by the decision of the 
electors, and we may be sure that individual Englishmen, 
however deeply they might resent the injustice to 
Ulster, would accept the verdict, and say that they could 
neither subscribe money nor give personal help to the 
Ulstermen. The part of good citizenship would be to obey. 
This means that all difficulties in regard to the Army— 
difficulties which we fear would prove of the most serious 
kind—would disappear. If the people of England did 
accept the Bill, and if the Unionist Party leaders were 
obliged to withhold all encouragement from those who 
wished to resist it, there would be no further risk of officers 
throwing up their commissions rather than join in the 
coercion of Ulster. “ England has spoken,” would be as 
dominant a fact as Roma locuta est. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that in spite of the 
obvious advantages to the Liberal Party of agreeing 
to a Referendum on the present Bill, advantages which 
were so ably and so sincerely set forth by Lord Lansdowne 
in his speech in the House of Lords, there is no possible 








chance of the proposal being accepted. Liberals’ dislike 
of the Referendum on general grounds is said to be so 
great that they could not and would not accept it even in 
this exceptional case. Mr. Asquith, no doubt, has always 
left a door open for an exceptional use of the Referendum, 
but there are a great number of his supporters, including 
the Nationalists and the Labour Members, who are deter. 
mined that in no circumstances shall the people be 
allowed to exercise a veto over legislation. They hold, 
probably rightly, that if a poll of the people is once taken 
its advantages will become so clear that the people will 
insist on it being made a regular part of the Constitution, 
Therefore, quite apart from the Home Rule question, any 
attempt to use the Referendum must be resisted with the 
utmost persistence. The Referendum will stop progressive 
legislation. For this reason, whether the Referendum is a 
democratic measure or not, it isan institution which all true 
Liberals and Progressives must oppose—so runs the 
argument. It would be idle to deny the great potency of 
this argument in the minds of Liberals. At the same 
time, it is not for Unionists and for those who believe in 
the Referendum to be daunted by it. Our business is to 
point out in season and out of season that the institution 
of single-chamber government has made it essential to 
lodge in the hands of the people themselves the right of 
veto over legislation. That right of veto need not, of 
course, be used on every occasion, but it must be used 
whenever there is a serious and reasonable doubt 
whether a measure has not been passed under some log- 
rolling arrangement rather than because it is the true 
will of the democracy. The Unionist Party is therefore 
bound by its duty to the people, as well as by its own 
special interests, to do all in its power to introduce the 
Referendum. 

For that reason we were greatly disappointed that 
when Lord Balfour of Burleigh introduced his Bill 
in the House of Lords in 1911 a more serious effort 
was not made to deal with the problem. We admit 
that it was probably too early at that time to lay 
down the conditions upon which legislation should be 
referred to the electors, but, as we pointed out then, 
what the Lords should have done was to have taken out 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill the whole of the 
machinery for holding a Referendum and sent such a 
machinery Billtoa very strong commiitee. Such a comiittee 
would, we believe, have found most of the machinery in the 
Bill sound and useful, but no doubt they would have been 
able to suggest improvements in detail. Their report, if 
acceptable to the Lords, as we believe it would have been, 
might then have been passed to third reading and sent 
down to the Commons. The machinery Bill thus created 
by the Lords might have bad some preamble stating that 
if at any time it should be determined that an Act should 
be referred to the votes of the people before it came into 
operation, the poll of the electors should be held in the 
manner prescribed in the Bill. By adopting such a course 
the Lords would have registered, as it were, a system for 
holding a Referendum which could at any time be taken 
up and passed quickly into law, provided the assent of the 
Commons was obtained. 

We do not see why it is too late to adopt that course 
now. Why should not the Lords next spring, as far as 
they are able, create the machinery under which a reference 
to the electors could be held? Then, if owing to somo 
turn in the party wheel, which is always possible, a decision 
should be arrived at to hold a Referendum, all that would 
be necessary would be to take the Lords’ Bill out of its 
pigeon-hole and send it tothe Commons. No doubt the 
Commons would insist on making certain alterations in 
order to exercise their authority, but at any rate there 
would be something ready for them to work upon, and so 
the business of setting up the machinery for a poll of the 
people would be greatly facilitated. 





THE BALKAN BALANCE. 


N spite of the extreme and unnecessary slowness of the 
Concert in imposing its will on the Balkan States, 
events are not shaping themselves so unsatisfactorily as 
at one time seemed likely. The chief point to the good is 
that a kind of balance has already been struck, and that 
at the moment at which we write there is no fighting. 
Greece is the only combatant which remains in a noticeably 
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pugnacious mood. One is therefore justified in hoping 
that the final peace is not very far off. The members of 
the Concert are in a steady and placid mood. There is 
not much thunder in the air. But this very slowness 
to act is wrong, and must be remedied. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the Powers are under 
an obligation to draw up a final settlement of the 
whole Balkan question and secure respect for it before 
they can pretend that their task is accomplished. Any- 
thing short of this will leave the Balkans restless and 
unstable and the Concert itself shorn of all respect and, 
what is worse, deprived of the means of being useful in 
future. Indirectly the Great Powers caused the war 
between the Balkan Allies by declaring (quite rightly, of 
course) that Albania must be an independent principality. 
Servia, being thus deprived of the territory which she had 
always intended to acquire, was thrust back for compensa- 
tion on the territory newly acquired by the Bulgarians. 
It has been said that the great wall of China caused the 
fall of the Roman Empire, because the Huns, being 
unable to get past the wall, were deflected to search 
for conquests in a direction they would not other- 
wise have contemplated. Similarly Albania caused the 
downfall of Bulgaria. Since we wrote last week the 
obligation on the Concert to intervene and bring about a 
speedy settlement has become stronger than ever, because 
the Turks have violated the Treaty of London and reoccu- 
pied Adrianople. The Powers cannot possibly allow the 
work which ended in the Treaty of London to be stultified. 
Ground that has been “ made good ” cannot be abandoned. 
It seems to us that intervention in the present instance 
ought to be comparatively easy, because in conveying a 
definite warning to the Turks the Great Powers have not 
got to decide what their common base of action is. They 
kuow that already. They have all agreed that the Turks 
must not exercise any rule in Europe outside the Enos- 
Midia line. We refuse to contemplate the possibility of 
any change in that decision. 

The words which Mr. Asquith used at Birmingham on 
Monday prove that he at all events has no thought of 
going back on what he said after the decisive Bulgarian 
victories against the Turks. The Turks can never be 
allowed to take back from Christian States what they have 
already lost. On Monday Mr. Asquith said :— 


“As regards Turkey, we ourselves, we here in Great Britain, 
and I believe all the Powers, were disposed on the basis of the 
recently concluded Treaty to regard as accepted facts her reten- 
tion of her European territory within the lines laid down, and, 
subject to reasonable safeguards for good government, the 
integrity of her Asiatic Empire, and we were ready and anxious 
to give her such assistance as we could in the prosecution of the 
heavy tasks which still lay upon her. If—and I wish to be per- 
fectly explicit upon this point—if Turkey is ill-advised enough to 
set the provisions of that Treaty at naught, she must be prepared 
—and I will say no more at present—she must be prepared for an 
opening up of questions that it is by no means in her interests to 
bring into debate.” 

Lord Morley uttered a similar warning in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday. If Turkey re-opened the question 
of the Enos-Midia line, he said, her action must inevitably 
react unfavourably on other questions in which Turkey is 
closely interested. There appears, then, to be no doubt 
whatever in the minds of the Cabinet as to what British 
policy ought to be, and there appears to be no factitious ill- 
wi!l towards that policy in the Concert. Why, then, is there 
such dismal delay in declaring what the final settlement 
shall be, in finding the exact balance which shall hold the 

jalkans in a condition of equipoise, and in imposing this 
balance as the decree of civilized Europe upon the Balkan 
people? It is not that the Young Turks cannot be 
coerced if necessary, because it is always practicable and 
easy for a fleet to close the Dardanelles. A blockade there 
is as simple as a blockade of the Montenegrin coast. Nor 
could Turkey follow her immemorial pastime of playing off 
the Great Powers against one another, since the Enos-Midia 
line is a matter already decided. We take the explanation 
to be that the Great Powers were under the delusion from 
the first that if they provided half a settlement the remain- 
ing difficulties would settle themselves. They have not 
yet changed wholly from this frame of mind, though it 
is obvious that they will have tochange. Our readers know 
that we have urged for many weeks that an adequate settle- 
ment must bea full settlement. It was a mistake to let the 
Balkan Allies try to settle their own differences after the 





war with Turkey. The sooner the mistake is repaired the 
better. The Concert must draw not only the line round 
autonomous Albania, but the lines between Bulgaria and 
Servia, Bulgaria and Greece, Servia and Greece, and 
Bulgaria and Roumania. As for the Enos-Midia line, the 
Concert need not be in two minds as to what to say to 
Turkey. When the Turks agreed to sign the Treaty of 
London they were offered help in the reorganization of 
their country, and were told plainly enough that their 
Asiatic Empire would not be tampered with. Those 
promises will be deprived of all meaning and validity by 
the action of the Turks thems¢lves if they persist in 
trying to re-establish themselves outside the Enos-Midia 
line. They have only got to be reminded of this. And 
if advice so conspicuously framed in their own interest 
does not avail, the exercise of pressure must be proclaimed 
to be the logical sequel. We trust no pressure may be 
necessary, as we desire to see the Turks treated in their 
misfortunes with every kind of consideration. 

No one of the Great Powers is thrusting itself forward 
in any officious or selfish attempt to fish in the troubled 
waters. It is a splendid opportunity for Sir Edward 
Grey to assume again the leadership of Europe which was 
so successful in bringing about the Treaty of London, and 
was so handsomely accepted and acknowledged by all 
the Great Powers. No doubt the lesson of that experience 
has not been lost on Sir Edward Grey. We can only hope, 
then, that we shall see some very visible result of his efforts 
within a few days. At present the mischief is that, owing 
to the attempt at a partial instead of a full settlement, the 
labours of the Concert are dissipated, and consequently 
ineffective. There are ambassadors still sitting in con- 
ference in London, while representatives of the Powers are 
holding another Conference in Paris on the financial side 
of the Treaty of London; meanwhile the Balkan States 
which are at war are arranging for a conference of their 
own. Surely it should be possible to draw these scattered 
negotiations to a head, and produce a settlement which 
shall enjoy the clear sanction and prestige which belongs 
to the voice of united Europe. The settlement must aim 
at a perfect balance. Bulgaria, no doubt, deserves to be 
penalized for her folly, but she emphatically does not 
deserve to be crushed. As a correspondent who knows 
the Balkans as intimately as almost any Englishman living 
points out in a letter printed elsewhere, the Bulgars are 
not apt at presenting their case plausibly to the world, and 
it may be that the general disrepute into which Bulgaria 
has suddenly fallen in English eyes may not after all be 
justified by the facts. Atall events, the Bulgarian stroke 
for the liberation of Macedonia and Thrace was an heroic 
one. Our correspondent makes the astonishing statement, 
which we have no doubt is true, that the Bulgarian 
casualties in the campaign against Turkey were equal to 
the number of the whole Greek army. Bulgaria must 
not be shattered. She has earned her due place nobly. 
Roumania, as well as Greece and Servia, should remember 
that this will not be the last transaction with Bulgaria. 
All have got to live together as neighbours, and not one 
of them is big enough to swallow the rest. Therefore a 
balance of strength is the only solution. Ethnological 
difficulties there will be in the division, but they must be 
faced and vanquished. The scheme of an autonomous 
Macedonia, though attractive at first sight, would, we fear, 
settle nothing. It would be a Naboth’s vineyard to all 
the Balkan States. 

A few words in conclusion as to the effect on the 
Mohammedan subjects of the British Empire of ordering 
the Turks back behind their line. It is said that the 
effect would be deplorable, particularly in India, and that 
we must act with the strictest caution, admitting the 
reasonableness of the Turkish plea that the Treaty of 
London collapsed with the collapse of the Balkan 
Alliance. We admit nothing of the sort. If we allow 
the feeling of Indian Moslems to be the test of our 
foreign policy we shall abrogate the right of judgment 
altogether. We have always behaved justly and sympa- 
thetically to the Indian Moslems and shall continue to 
do so. We shall also try to secure justice for the 
Turks. Beyond that we can enter into no undertakings 
dictated by timid considerations of expediency. No 
doubt Moslem feeling throughout the British Empire is 
oftea stirred by entirely illusory causes. We must take 





note of it, and so far as possible allay it, but we must 
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never weakly palter to it. After the Crimean war it is 
recorded that an Arab chief explained in his Mesopotamian 
tent the genesis of that war. ‘The Padishah, he said, had 
sent for his subject allies, the Queen of England and the 
Emperor of the French, and had ordered them to help him 
to crush those Christian vermin, the Russians. What 
better proof could there be of the power of the Moslems 
and their Khalif! This kind of talk doubtless spread 
through India, and with it the belief that Mohammedans 
could beat Europeans—witness Turkey’s victory over 
Russia. Why, then, should not a mutiny and an insur- 
rection restore the Moghul Empire at Delhi? We 
cannot be guided by misconceptions, even though they be 
less fanciful than this one. If we join the other Great 
Powers in taking a firm line with Turkey there will be no 
danger in India. The greatest danger is not a Turkish 
disappointment but a Turkish success. In the curious story 
related above it was the supposed success of the Turks 
which inspired the arrogant fantasy of the Arab chief. 





IRISH LAND PURCHASE AND THE UNION. 


i the legislative union, the financial union, and the 

administrative union between Ireland and Great 
Britain are to be maintained, if we are to continue a 
United Kingdom with a common purse, if, in a word, the 
incorporating Union is to be upheld, then by all means let 
the richer parts of the Kingdom help the poorer parts. 
Let us in that case complete the work which we have 
begun in Irish land purchase and convert the whole 
farming population of Ireland into an owning and occupy- 
ing peasantry. It is a great work, and one from which no 
Unionist will desire to flinch, even though the expense 
may be great, and even though the pledging of British 
credit may have far-reaching financial consequences. The 
people of the south of Ireland may from many points of 
view dislike the incorporation with the rest of the British 
Isles, but nevertheless they ought to be allowed to reap its 
advantages to the full. 

If, however, the legislative, financial, and administrative 
Union is to be broken, if we are to abolish the idea of the 
common purse, if the incorporating Union is to come to an 
end, and if Ireland is to be placed in the position of a self- 
governing colony (enjoying, however, a tribute from the 
central body), then we say unhesitatingly that it is a 
monstrous injustice to saddle the English and Scottish 
taxpayers with a further tribute and to pledge their credit 
for purely Irish concerns. 

For ourselves—and here we believe we speak for the 
whole Unionist Party—we would not for one moment 
have consented to the great sacrifice not only of money, 
but of strict economic principle involved in Irish land 
purchase, if we had not believed that the legislative and 
administrative Union and the common purse would be 
— intact. If Ireland is to have not only her own 

Parliament and her own administration, but her own 
treasury and her own customs system, then unquestion- 
ably Ireland should provide from her own resources and by 
means of her own credit whatever sums she needs for land 
purchase. Except that it would involve a breach of faith 
with the public creditors of the United Kingdom, the 
whole of the responsibility for Irish land purchase ought 
under the Home Rule scheme to be transferred to the 
Irish Exchequer. Since, however, that cannot be done 
without a breach of faith, England and Scotland are 
unfortunately obliged to shoulder this heavy obligation. To 
increase it, however, would, as we have said, be a monstrous 
injustice to the taxpayers cf Scotland and England. We 
might as well ask the English and Scottish taxpayers to 

ledge their credit to buy the land held by the Canadian 

acific Railway, the Hudson Bay Company, and other 
trading bodies in Canada in order to cover the Dominion 
more rapidly with land-owning farmers. The existence 
of the common purse and the incorporating Union is the 
sole justification for the policy of land purchase by means 
of British credit aad British grants in aid. 

In view of these considerations, considerations which in 
our opinion are imperative, we hold that it will be the duty 
of the Unionist Party, no matter how great the temptation 
to be generous to Ireland, to use every endeavour to insist on 
the maxim, “ No Union, no Purchase.” In dealing with the 
Home Rule Bill that must be the guiding principle of our 
party. We say this not out of spite, not out of any desire 











to be vindictive, but purely on grounds of justice to the 
British taxpayer, already so deeply involved and so 
unjustly treated by the Home Rule Bill. We trust 
then, that when the Irish Land Purchase Bill, which 
has only been put into the shop window for show this 
Session, is reintroduced next Session, the Unionist leaders 
will meet the second reading by a motion declaring them- 
selves in favour of a generous scheme of land purchase 
provided the Union is maintained, but insisting that if 
the Union is to be abandoned Parliament has no right to 
impose this special burden upon the Scottish and English 
taxpayers, or to pledge their credit—credit which the country 
is now discovering is by no means unlimited—to concerns 
which under Home Rule Ireland is to regulate for herself. 
Treland and the Nationalist Party must be taught that 
they cannot have it both ways. They cannot, where it 
may seem advantageous to them, have a Treasury of their 
own, and, where the advantage appears to incline the other 
way, keep a common purse with us. 

Holding the strong view we do as to committing our- 
selves to providing another sixty millions for Irish land 
purchase at the very moment when the existence of the 
Union hangs in the balance, we do not feel called upon, 
until the Home Rule question has been decided, tu discuss 
in detail the Government’s proposals. We may say, how- 
ever, that on the whole we find ourselves far more in 
agreement with the criticisms of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Healy, and even with those of Mr. Redmond, than with 
the proposals of Mr. Birrell. Speaking generally, we think 
it would be safer and juster, even though it involves a 
considerable extra charge, to apply the Wyndham Act 
than to try new terms of purchase, terms which will have 
the disadvantage of making those on whom they are forced 
feel a sense of grievance. If some alteration of the 
conditions of the Wyndham Act is shown to be necessary 
owing to the deplorable fall in English credit since the 
year 1903, we suggest that the right and reasonable change 
is to extend the number of years during which the tenant 
should pay his instalments. To require paymeut for 
another five or seven years would be no great injury to 
the tenant when the term is already so long. Such an 
addition would make the provision of a sinking fund very 
much easier. For the tenant-in-being, indeed, such an 
addition to the annuity period would be no personal 
grievance atall. In all probability it would 1erely mean 
for him a slight deduction of the value of the interest 
which would pass either by inheritance or by sale to his 
successor. The increase in the number of years during 
which the annuity was to be paid would certainly not make 
what we may term a sensational difference, and consequently 
a sensational grievance, when compared with the period in 
the Wyndham Act. Finally, there is no disadvantage, 
but possibly an advantage, in a complete freehold 
status being reached at different times by different classes 
of purchasers. 

Before we leave the subject of Irish land purchase we 
may point out that all we have urged from the point of 
view of the English and Scottish taxpayers—the vast 
majority of whom, remember, are men as poor as, and 
often a great deal poorer than, the Irish tenant farmers— 
applies with still greater force to the last of the proposals 
which Mr. Birrell includes in his scheme, though, of 
course, it has nothing to do with land purchase. We 
mean the provision of £1,000,000 for labourers’ cottages 
in Ireland. With the policy of providing such cottages, 
granted that the common purse remains, we have no 
small sympathy, for we admit that under the Irish 
land system the position of the labourer is a very 
hard one, especially in the matter of housing. Still, 
the fact remains that you cannot imagine a more purely 
domestic Irish concern than the provision of labourers’ 
cottages. If it is an outrage on the English and Scottish 
taxpayer to dissolve the common purse when it is con- 
venient to Ireland to do so, while retaining it when that 
course happens to be convenient to Ireland as in the 
matter of land purchase, it is even more of an outrage 
to demand the common purse in the matter of providing 
cottages. Here, indeed, we reach the very summit of the 
absurdities and unfairnesses created by the Home 
Rule Bill plus Mr. Birrell’s new Purchase Bill. If 
both Bills passed, we should not only be paying 
a subsidy to provide cottages in Ireland, and so be 
requisitioned, as it were, by Ireland to help her in her 
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urely Irish concerns, but we should act ually have forty-two 
Fish members coming here to decide the question of what 
we ought to do in England in the matter of providing 
cottages for English labourers. It is quite possible that 
owing to the working of the party system it would lie with 
these forty-two gentlemen to determine the lines upon 
which this purely domestic concern of Britain should be 
settled. And of course they would cast their votes in accord- 
ance with instructions received from Mr. Redmond and his 
Government in Dubiin. Now unless Irishmen suddenly lost 
their power of bargaining we may be quite sure that those 
instructions would not be issued on grounds of general 
philanthropy, but for value received. Is this the last word 
in Liberal statesmanship? Is this the substitute that is to 
be offered to us for the incorporating Union—a Union 
which, whatever may be its demerits, at any rate offers no 
such folly and no such injustice as that we have just 


described ? 














THE TRICKERY OF THE LAND TAXES. 
, a the introduction of Mr. Lloyd George’s 


Revenue Bill amounts to a confession of the com- 
plete failure of the land value duties, the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons will do well to examine with 
the closest scrutiny the provisions of the Bill. It is 
intended to mitigate the rapidly growing unpopularity of 
his patent system of taxation, but while undoubtedly 
removing to some extent the grievances which have become 
politically dangerous to the Liberal Party, it leaves in exist- 
ence the greater part of the evils arising out of the Land 
Value Duties. ‘The whole of the present costly system of 
land valuation is to be maintained and even extended, 
although the insignificant revenue now obtained from the 
Increment Value Duty will be reduced almost to zero. 
Moreover, the very concessions made involve legal and 
administrative complications which must add immensely 
to the already heavy cost of collecting these useless taxes. 

Take, for example, the first clause, which is intended to 
prevent increment value duty being eharged on any increase 
in price which a person obtains for his land owing to his 
own efforts. Experience has shown that duty is often 
charged in cases where the increased price obtained is due 
to financial assistance given by the owner to persons 
erecting buildings or is due to a proper arrangement of 
the land for sale. The clause allows in such cases as 
these a deduction to be made before duty is charged, but 
it is almost impossible for any official or body of officials 
to say with precision how much of the increased price of 
the land is due to the factors mentioned. The necessity for 
mentioning them only proves that the theory of levying an 
increment duty is fundamentally unsound. 

A different and more far-reaching consideration arises 
on Clause 2. This is intended to deal with the famous 
Lumsden case, where a builder was charged increment 
value duty on a property on which he had built a house, 
although it was admitted in evidence that the value of the 
bare land had not risen. The fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
should have introduced provisions for meeting this case is 
in itself a confession of the breakdown of his theories, for 
until a few months ago he was defending the exaction of 
duty in this case on the ground that Mr. Lumsden had 
obtained a “fortuitous windfall,” coming to him “as an 
incident to the monopoly of land ownership.” It may be 
left to Mr. Lloyd George to explain this sudden change of 
attitude within a period of eight or ten weeks. As regards 
the clause itself, however, it is the duty of the Opposition 
to examine the wording with the greatest care. In order 
to make the proposal contained in the clause clear it 
18 necessary to explain that the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners and the draftsman of this Bill both draw 
a distinction between the market value of a property 
and the price which it actually fetches. In their 
conception the market value is the value that the 
Lloyd Georgian valuers choose to put upon the property, 
and in the Lumsden case the “fortuitous windfall” was 
the difference between this price and the price which the 
property actually fetched. The new clause proposes that 
i certain circumstances the price actually fetched may 
be ignored, so that if a builder is fortunate enough to 
obtain a peculiarly good price he will no longer be liable 
to pay duty upon it. But apparently there is nothing 
to prevent the land valuers from shifting their ground 
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and showing a large taxable increment by putting the 
value high on the occasion of a sale. It must be 
remembered that the land valuers when making a valua- 
tion on the occasion of a sale will have before them the 
price actually realized, and with that fact as common 
property it will be difficult for the owner to resist a 
high valuation on that occasion if he has sold for a 
good price. Thus there appears to be still a danger 
that the Inland Revenue Department may continue the 
practice of taxing “fortuitous windfalls,” although the 
inventor of that phrase has abandoned the theory that 
they ought to be taxed. 

The third clause is intended to relieve capitalists and 
speculative builders who are engaged in developing building 
estates, but here again if the clause be examined it will 
be seen that it contains many pitfalls. To begin with, it 
specifies that the buildings are to be “suitable,” but what 
does the word “suitable” mean, and who is to be the 
authority to interpret it? Again, the buildings must be 
valued at the rate of at least £500 for every acre of land, 
but it is conceivable that in some modern garden city 
provision might be made for attaching considerably more 
than an acre of land to a comparatively small house, so 
that a working farmer might cultivate the land more or less 
asa market garden. In sucha case this clause would give 
no protection to the developers of the estate. Finally, the 
protection given is limited to a period of five years. Yet 
everybody knows that in many building estates the 
developers may have to wait ten or fifteen or even twenty 
years before their original outlay comes back to them. 

The next clause, Clause 4, is intended to deal with the 
case that has recently attracted much notice in the press, 
of the unfortunate road-sweeper at Willesden who was 
charged £4 15s. 1d. Increment Duty on a property on 
which he had made an aggregate loss of £54. This is the 
sort of case which Liberals do not like to hear mentioned 
on the public platform, and Mr. Lloyd George’s clause for 
dealing with it is, so far as it goes, entirely satisfactory. 
This unfortunate road-sweeper was caught in a trap 
because he had failed to claim what is technically known 
as the “substituted site value’? when the original valua- 
tion of his property was made. Clause 4 of the new Bill 
provides that it shall no longer be necessary to claim 
substituted site value when the valuation is made, but 
only when a demand for Increment Duty is made. This 
is a common-sense provision which would have formed 
part of the original scheme if that scheme had had any 
touch with common sense. 

From the theoretical point of view the most interesting 
clause of the Bill is Clause 5, which is intended to exempt 
small investors from Increment Value Duty. In order to 
get the benefit of the exemption the value of the property 
sold must not exceed £500, and the income of the owner 
must be under £160 a year. The introduction of this 
clause amounts to the complete abandonment of the whole 
theory of the special taxation of land values. That theory 
rests upon the proposition that the ownership of land 
is a thing so absolutely apart from all other forms of 
ownership that the persons who have been guilty of the 
crime of buying land or have suffered from the accident of 
inheriting it are not entitled to the same consideration as 
their fellow citizens who possess other forms of property. 
The extreme land taxers never hesitate to demand that 
land should be taxed up to 20s. in the £ on its full annual 
value, so that the whole of the value of the land would 
accrue to the community instead of to private owners. 
The People’s Budget was avowedly a step in this direction, 
and the provisions for valuation contained in that budget 
and extended in the present Bill are designed with the 
purpose of preparing the way for this scheme of spoliation. 
Yet here we have in Clause 5 of the new Bill an explicit 
admission that taxes ought to depend, not upon the kind 
of property an individual owns, but upon his total means 
of payment. If the theories of the late Henry George, 
which his namesake has adopted, are worth anything at 
all, they are equally valid against the poor man and against 
the rich man, and by putting forward an exemption for 
persons whose total income is less than £160 a year Mr. 
Lloyd George has in effect abandoned the whole moral— 
or immoral—basis for his land tax theories. 

It is impossible within the space available to deal in detail 
with Clause 6, which is put forward to meet the diflicuity 
arising in cases where the “assessable site value” of land 
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comes out as a minus quantity. All we can for the moment 
say is that this clause does not meet the difficulty, but 
creates new anomalies and fresh confusion. 

With regard to the concessions made in the clauses 
dealing with the Reversion Duty, it is sufficient to say 
that they largely destroy the theoretical case for this 
essentially unjust tax. More importance, however, attaches 
to the final clauses, which deal with valuation. The official 
memorandum explaining these clauses makes the frank con- 
fession that the valuation, which has been going on all over 
the country for the last four years ata cost now amount- 
ing to nearly £2,000,000, does not “ give the true value 
of agricultural land until it ceases to be agricultural.” In 
other words, so far as regards the greater part of the 
area of the United Kingdom this costly valuation is 
practically useless even for the purposes which its author 
had in contemplation. It will be necessary to have a new 
valuation of all agricultural land, and this means that the 
process of valuation, which we were promised would come 
to an end in 1915, is to be continued for many years longer. 
Clauses in the present Bill provide that the revaluation of 
undeveloped land which should have taken place in 1914 
is to be postponed till 1916, and that the periodic valuation 
of property belonging to corporate bodies is to be postponed 
till 1919. So that the country may look forward to being 
saddled with the present army of land valuers, who are 
now costing £680,000 a year, at least until 1920. 

After this confession one cannot help admiring the 
grave sense of humour shown by the author of the 
Treasury memorandum explanatory of the Revenue Bill. 
It will be remembered that originally the People’s Budget 
gave half the proceeds of the land value duties to local 
authorities. This gift has been repeatedly postponed, and 
in explaining that a clause is required to sanction further 
postponement the author of the memorandum says 
it is required because otherwise it would have been 
necessary in the year 1914 “to pay out of the Consolidated 
Fund a sum equal to half the net proceeds of the duties 
on land values.” The net proceeds of the duties on land 
values are in the current year, and will be next year and 
for many years to come, a minus quantity. The local 
authorities will therefore, doubtless, bear with equanimity 
the postponement of the promised dole. The final effect 
of this new Bill is to make the Land Value Duties more 
hopelessly ridiculous as a financial proposition than they 
were before. The huge expense of valuing all the land of 
the kingdom on a fantastic principle was incurred essen- 
tially for the purpose of levying Increment Value Duty. 
That duty does not apply to agricultural land as long as 
it remains agricultural, and the present Bill sweeps away 
the duty in the case of considerable areas of urban land. 
It is doubtful whether the tax will now yield more than 
£5,000 a year, but the country will remain burdened with 
an expenditure of more than £500,000 a year to collect it. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY AND THE 
LORDS’ DEBATE. 


E congratulate the Anti-Slavery Society most 
heartily on the results of the debate in the 
House of Lords on Wednesday. That debate may be 
regarded as an effective antidote to the White Book 
ut forth by the Foreign Office last March. The White 
Book was in effect, though not in name, an apology for 
slavery in Portuguese West Africa—an apology which 
followed the old lines of special pleading. It first con- 
tended that there was now no such thing as slavery in the 
Portuguese possessions, and then in substance went on to 
say or suggest that if there were—(1) It was being stopped 
by the loyal and devoted action of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment; (2) it was quite impossible ever to stop it in 
West Africa because the black men there are such lazy, 
wife-supported creatures that they will not work without 
a certain amount of compulsion; (3) it was not our 
business; and (4) in any case the Anti-Slavery Society 
paid its interpreter, and therefore the reports of its 
secretary, Mr. Harris, were quite untrustworthy. Of 
course, we do not allege that the White Book put matters 
in such bald language as we have stated them. We do 
assert, however, that what we have said is the impression 
made by the White Book on an unprejudiced mind. 
It is an enormous relief to turn to the debate in the 
Lords, and to note the position adopted by Lord Morley 











on behalf of the Government. Lord Morley made no 
attempt to provide any ingenious sophistries or apologies 
for Portuguese slavery or to whitewash the Portuguese 
authorities. Though he was not willing to go as far 
as we think a British Government ought to go in 
putting pressure upon Portugal, his speech was no lame 
apology for slavery when it is called by a nicer name. He 
did not, we mean, go back from the old position of this 
country as regards slavery, but merely recommended 
slow and cautious action. Lord Morley began by 
going almost as far as we have ever gone in general 
condemnation. Language, if it were rightly directed, 
could hardly, he declared, be too strong to describe 
the present state of things. But he added that it should 
be measured by justice and by the facts—a proviso with 
which we are in the heartiest agreement. He went on, 
however, to declare that great disappointment and dis. 
illusionment in respect of the action of the British 
Government could not be justified. At the same time 
he admitted—and this should be noted as an absolute 
contradiction of the White Book—that “ nobody denied 
that the conditions of labour under which these people 
worked were in effect bondage.” The state of things, 
he continued, included slavery of a horrible kind, but 
it was in regions so remote that it was impossible for 
the Portuguese Government to put an end to it. Here 
we venture to say with all respect to Lord Morley that he 
has not been altogether well informed. What makes 
slave-raiding, and slave-trading so horrible inland is the 
fact that the slave raiders and traders know that if 
they can catch a slave, even a thousand miles up country, 
and bring him down to the coast and put him on board a 
vessel for transference to the islands, the body of that slave 
is worth some £40 or £50. A woman or a child fe‘ches 
a good deal less thana man. It is the existence of this 
market, and the firm prices that rule in it, which sucks the 
wretched slave out of his home in some remote village of 
the hinterland of Angola, or even in the Congo or the 
northerly and westerly parts of Rhodesia. What makes 
man-selling so lucrative a trade is the demand for virtual 
slaves in San Thomé and Principe, a demand concealed of 
late, but one which none the less is doing its dreadful 
work, and which has not in reality been the least affected 
by the shop-window repatriations. 

What are the nine hundred and fifty-six repatriations of 
which Lord Morley spoke compared to the hideous aggre- 
gation of slaves on the islands? That awful hive of black 
bondmen numbers, it is believed, some 40,000. In all 
probability, too, these repatriations of the weaklings and 
the old—the mere wastage of the plantations—have been 
compensated for by the nominally unlawful, though actually 
tolerated, smuggling of men and women serfs into the 
islands. When Lord Morley went on to deal with the 
demand so often made by the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
supported so frequently in these columns, that Portugal 
should be told that the price of our continued alliance with 
her is a bona-fide suppression of slavery, he met it with the 
following question, Was this the moment to choose for 
making that rather violent representation, when the Portu- 
guese authorities had given the very best evidence they could 
that they were trying to meet our views point by point, 
and when things were amending and looking brighter ? 
We do not want to be offensive to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment or people, but in the interests of truth as well as 
of freedom we are obliged to say that Lord Morley 
is being deceived by what sailors call “eye-wash.” The 
Portuguese authorities have given no evidence that they 
are earnestly and sincerely doing their best to put an end 
to slavery. Things are not “amending” or “looking 
brighter” in the smallest degree, and if the Government 
could or would get unbiassed accounts of the actions of 
Portuguese West African authorities, they would, we are 
sure, find this to be the case. Lord Morley concluded his 
speech by the general statement that while sympathizing 
entirely with what had been said and recognizing the 
deplorable state of things, he submitted that there was 
no case for our taking further steps. Grateful as we are 
to Lord Morley for making no attempt to say that 
slavery is not slavery when it is carried on under the 
alias of contract labour, we are bound respectfully to deny 
his proposition that there is no case for our taking further 
steps. The secretaries of the Anti-Slavery Society show 
in a letter in our columns to-day that there is a case,and a 
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very strong one. The cry of the slave rises as loud as ever. 


It is not a remedy to stuff our ears with the White Book 


he Foreign Office. 
of We pansy we had time to deal with the admirable 
speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury and his bold, 
and we are sure perfectly true, statement that things 
instead of being better in these regions than they 
were when Dr. Livingstone visited them, are positively 
worse. Alluding to the scoff about the Englishman’s 
ambition to police the world, he used the following very 
pertinent words: “When the scoff was made as to 
our policing the world, he would point to what had been 
done in the Congo and in the Putumayo district.” He 
wanted to create and strengthen a widespread public 
ot only in this country but elsewhere as regards 
slavery. “ He would like to see in our despatches a more 
definite brushing aside of humbug arguments.” That is 
admirably said, and all who care for the good cause of 
freedom will feel a sense of deep thankfulness to the 
Archbishop. His speech was worthy of the best 
traditions of the National Church. 

From the Unionist side of the House we are delighted 
to find very plain speaking indeed. Lord Cromer spoke 
with the manliness, good sense, and humanity which 
always mark his public utterances. Putting down 
slavery was difficult, he declared, but there was a great 
tendency to exaggerate the difficulty. But Lord Cromer 
never contents himself with mere abstract statements. 
He had something practical to suggest. “If it was true 
that British subjects were slaves in the islands, ships 
should be sent to bring them away.” That is, we think, 
a perfectly sound suggestion, and if adopted it would, we 
believe, frighten Portugal into doing her duty. As to 
renouncing the treaty with Portugal if Portugal would 
not amend her ways, he declared that as a private individual 
he felt able to make that suggestion. He followed this up 
with another very sound and practical proposition: “The 
Government should let the Portuguese Government under- 
stand that if unfortunately it should happen that they 
desired our assistance in time of war, it would place this 
country in a very delicate position to be asked to use arms 
for a slave State.” Yet if things go on as they are going 
this is a danger to which we are perpetually exposed. 

The “crowning mercy” of a most useful debate, and 
one in strong contrast both for sincerity and plain speak- 
ing to the debate on the same subject in the Commons, 
was Lord Lansdowne’s speech. Speaking with full 
responsibility, not only of an ex-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, but as Leader of the Opposition, he 
declared that the facts could not be explained away. No 
doubt he used guarded and cautious language, as it 
was right should be used by one in his most responsible 
position. At the same time, there was no doubt as to 
the meaning of his warning to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. ‘They would, he declared, be extremely short- 
sighted if they did not take to heart the warning 
language uttered on that and other occasions with regard 
to the condition of things in these islands and the 
adjoining mainland. 


opinion n 


“The Portuguese Government should take this into account, 
that if they were not careful a condition of things might arise in 
which we should be confronted, on the one hand, by our treaty 
obligations, and on the other by a very strong and almost irresist- 


ible outburst of public opinion in this country. That would be 
a most unfortunate contingency for Portugal particularly, and he 
earnestly trusted that by the manner in which they handled these 
and other questions they would avoid doing anything which 


might place the Government of this country in that most 
unfortunate dilemma.” 


sefore we leave the subject of the Lords’ debate we must 

express our thanks to Lord Mayo for his excellent speech, 
in which he drew attention to the subject, and demanded 
that the Government should publish papers in support of 
their contentions in the White Book— 


“(a) That slave-owning and slave-trading no longer existed on 
the mainland and islands of Portuguese West Africa; (b) that 
the recruitment and shipping of labourers from the mainland to 
the islands had ceased; and (c) the rate and conditions of repatri- 
ation from the islands and the administration of the Repatriation 
Fund. He maintained that slavery still existed, not only on the 
islands, but on the mainland. The repatriation provisions were 
only carried out in the case of old and infirm labourers, though 
there were large funds accumulated for the purpose of repatriating 
the labourers,” 


If the Government can bring sound testimony to prove 





these three points, no one will be more delighted than 
ourselves, and none more ready than we to say that we 
have done the Portuguese Government and their supporters 
in the Foreign Office an injustice in declaring that slavery 
is still not only allowed but encouraged in the Portuguese 
colonies. 








DOMINION HOUSE. 
NDER the title “An Imperial Covent Garden” the 
Spectator of March 8th contained an article which drew 
attention to a scheme, at that time hardly more than out- 
lined, of uniting in a single building a sort of half-market, 
half-exhibition, of the produce of the overseas Dominions of 
the Empire. The author of the idea of this central market- 
place is Lord Grey, and he has since developed and enlarged 
it until there is now something like a practical proposal which 
can be put before the different Governments whom he hopes 
to interest. The project which Lord Grey has in mind takes 
a stronger hold upon the imagination as the mind accustoms 
itself to the magnificence of the site which he proposes for 
his building. 

The space which Lord Grey has mentally set apart for 
his purpose lies between Aldwych and the Strand. In 
that bay lies a central, crescent-shaped piece of ground 
which is cut into three parts by two roadways. The 
horns of the crescent are occupied by buildings, or allo- 
cated to them; on the west there is the Gaiety Theatre, 
fronting into the Strand like the blunt bows of a battleship; 
on the east there is to be the building for the offices of the 
Commonwealth, whose presence is anticipated by the pioneer 
offices of the Government of Victoria. The central space, 
isolated by the two roadways, is unoccupied—a wilderness of 
tumbled bricks and rosebay willowherb. It is an area of 
124,000 square feet, or more than two acres and three-quarters, 
and it stands in the very centre of the life and the work of 
London. Northward from it runs the noble avenue of 
Kingsway to Holborn and Oxford Street and the British 
Museum; southward there is the great artery of traffic 
which passes over Waterloo Bridge to the railway, the South 
of England, and the sea; westward lies the Strand, leading 
through Trafalgar Square into the Mall and Whitehall; 
eastward is Fleet Street, pointing to Ludgate Hill and 
the City. It is halfway between St. Paul's Cathedral and 
the National Gallery; it lies in the centre of a five-sided 
figure with the Temple, the Law Courts, Somerset House, 
Covent Garden, and the new Opera House at the points; it 
links the theatres and the hotels of the west with the news- 
paper world of Fleet Street. It is equidistant from five great 
railway stations, Euston, St. Pancras, King’s Cross, Liverpool 
Street, and London Bridge; two miles to the west of it you 
are in Hyde Park, two miles to the east in the docks. Within 
a stone’s throw is the river, and in that respect, too, it 
will stand well. The south side of our great river, it 
must be owned, except for its barges and brown-sailed craft, 
is not a sight which can be shown with pride to a foreigner or 
a Briton from overseas; but the panorama of the north side, 
from St. Paul’s and the towers of Wren’s churches to the 
Houses of Parliament, is without its equal, or indeed its rival, 
in the world. It is in the very centre of that panorama that 
whatever building is erected on the island site of Kingsway 
will stand. 

Here, without doubt, is an opportunity which must not be 
misused. We have a great responsibility, and a duty to 
ourselves and to future generations which we cannot neglect, 
Through the London County Council we have already made 
one mistake which cannot be repaired: we have thrown 
away the magnificent view which it was once possible to 
secure for London for ever,in blocking up the open space 
between the Law Courts and the Strand with the building 
which is now in process of erection at the eastern point of 
the Aldwych crescent. However, that is spilt milk which 
it is no use crying over; the urgent necessity to-day is to 
see that we do not make a further mistake by allowing the 
wrong kind of building to be erected on the site still vacant. 
For that reason we must first congratulate Lord Grey and his 
fellow-directors of “ The Dominion Site, Limited,” on securing 
a three years’ option which, it is to be hoped, will enable them 
eventually to carry their scheme to success. “The Dominion 
Site, Limited,” is a syndicate which, with Lord Grey 
as chairman, has been formed for the purpose indicated 
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by its title; the directors are Lord Plymouth (never 
weary in good works for London), Sir Starr Jameson, repre- 
senting South Africa, Sir John Henniker Heaton, Australia, 
Mr. George McLaren Brown, Canada, Mr. George Beetham, 
New Zealand, and Mr. Harry Brittain, and the option which 
has been secured is of three years, ata rent of £3,000 a year. 
This can be terminated by either side at the end of the first 
or second year should the prospects of completing the proposed 
scheme appear to be inadequate; but the London County 
Council, who are the owners of the soil, have expressed their 
willingness to grant a ninety-nine years’ lease at a rental 
graduated up to the fifth year, when it will reach the perma- 
nent sum of £50,000 perannum. With this as a beginning, the 
next step will be the securing, if possible, of the approval of 
the public of the Dominions themselves. If this is obtained, 
the Governments interested might choose to secure the lease 
or the freehold of the property, and erect their own building 
on it; or the building might be left to some independent body 
of persons, and the different Governments might become their 
tenants during the tenure of the lease. There would be no 
question of speculation or of working for a profit in any case ; 
the sole deciding question would be the interests of the 
Dominions. 

We come, then, to the consideration of the advantages which 
would result from the possession in the heart of the capital of 
the Empire of a building with the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of a Dominion House. In the first place, it is quite clear 
that there would be a great gain in convenience. As matters 
now stand, the buildings in which are housed the agencies 
of the great British communities overseas are scattered 
haphazard through the streets of London, so that, as Lord 
Grey justly remarks, not one Londoner in a thousand could 
name off-hand the location of a single Dominion’s repre- 
sentative. If business has to be done in person with 
several of these agencies, as for instance when a potential 
emigrant or settler wishes to discover where he may find his 
best chances for the future, there is an irritating and needless 
waste of time and trouble in travelling, probably with the aid 
of a directory, through street after street of different parts 
of London. If all the agencies were collected together into 
one set of buildings, this quite unnecessary difficulty of inter- 
communication would be removed. This would be of practical 
advantage to the agencies themselves; but a far more impor- 
tant point would be gained in addition. With the buildings 
of the different Governments brought together, it would be 
possible not only for Londoners and Englishmen, but for 
every British subject visiting England, to realize to an 
extent and in a degree which is now impossible, the power 
and the wealth and the importance of the Empire as a whole. 
The area occupied by such a building as Dominion House 
would be greater than the space occupied by St. Paul’s. A 
structure of such size and splendour, possibly with a tower 
which would provide a view over the greater part of London, 
would make a direct appeal to thought and imagination such 
as the scattered Agency buildings could never produce, though 
such an appeal must obviously be one of the main objects of 
their existence. But the appeal would be to more than the 
imagination, it would be to plain business instincts. Lord 
Grey's idea of Dominion House is that it should contain an 
organized mart and exhibition of the produce of the countries 
overseas; he would have stalls and showrooms with the fruit, 
the corn, the wine, the timber, cotton, tobacco, of British 
possessions the wide world over. The showrooms would 
answer the questions which merchants and manufacturers 
are asking year after year, without obtaining the full reports 
they need, as to the wants and tastes of the communities 
with whom they wish to deal, the advantages or drawbacks of 
this and that rate of taxation, of customs, excise, and trans- 
port. Tobe able merely to walk the length of a passage or 
to open a door and to find that information ready and waiting 
would be an advantage of which it would be difficult to reckon 
the value in millions of pounds of trade. Finally, Dominion 
House would be the centre and club of every oversea Briton 
travelling in London. There the Canadian or Australian or 
South African would obtain and compare the knowledge he can 
only get after long experience of English habits and English 
reserve ; and his view of the capabilities and capacities of the 
Mother Country and the metropolis would increase propor- 
tionately in respect and in affection. The ties would be 
strengthened ; the links would be forged of a metal more finely 








es 


tempered In a word, Dominion Honse would be at once 
a symbol, a centre, and a creative force; and as such we ho 

that Lord Grey’s scheme, appealing as it does so strongly “4 
the imagination, will also receive the practical and financial 
support which its thoroughly businesslike character deserves 
In any case the Preamble is proved. ; 





A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 
AGAINST PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 
(Crmca—1680.) 





[The reader is to understand that the interlocutors in the 
Sollowing conversation, though they may speak with all the air 
of a prudent statesman or of a brilliant divine, are in ti-uth only 
two shapeless, idiot-faced puppets. These puppets, which have 
been long in my family, possess the strange and awful quality of 
assuming the characters and appearance of any deceased person- 
age at the mere will of their master, There is no necessity, nor 
would it be expedient, to enwmerate the means or the rites by 
which animation is produced. It is enough to say that the 
puppets are—as far as I have been able to ascertain—clothed in 
the very flesh and habit of the dead, that they stand some nine 
inches high, and that once they are set upon the table and have 
exchanged their inanimate stare for the semblance of life 
they cease entirely to be wnder the control of him who first 
rendered them quick. They cease to live as suddenly as they 
become animate, and the spirit of the dead with which they 
appear to be infused seldom works in them for longer than the 
space of half an hour, 

Upon the occasion with which we are at present concerned they 
were translated into the appearance of two well-known person- 
ages, Dr. South and Lord Halifaz the Trimmer.—J. H. BR. | 


Dr. Sourn (bowing and smiling) : 

It is most obliging of your lordship to visit a poor church. 
man over his wine. I’m most delighted to see you, my Lord. 
Lorp Hatirax: 

I am come to offer my congratulations, Doctor (pointing to 
the book of Dr. South's sermons which he holds m his hand). 
The most imposing and artificial rhetoric, and the majority 
magnificently moderate in opinion. I have—as indeed has all 
the world—heard a great part of them first from their author's 
lips. "Iwas a very uncommon pleasure to one who has so long 
been martyred President of the Council. There a man must 
furnish all the sense or wit he would hear, as a poor traveller 
ina ship must bring his own meat with him. 

Dr. Soutu: 

How do you affect the sermon on Plainness of Speech, my 
Lord? I think you have always writ very plain; it should 
therefore perhaps please you. (With alaugh.) It’s not many 
of our authors, no nor divines, that it will flatter, eh ? 

[Here the puppets sit upon the little chairs I always provide 
for them, Dr. South careful of his gown, Lord Halifaz crossing 
his knees and pushing back a curl of his great periwig 
which incommoded him.] 

Lorp Ha.irax: 

It is, indeed, written in particularly happy phrase, Doctor 
and yet with some of it I am not altogether in accordance. 
But—as you know—I am a Trimmer, and so bound to find 
an objection whenever I see a case so well stated as to be 
in danger of converting anyone. Good principles are highly 
dangerous when immoderately indulged in. 

Dr. Souru (smiling blandly) : 

I confess I see no very great perils in an unaffected plain- 
ness of speech, my Lord, however dangerous a naked virtue 
may be. 

Lorp Havirax: 

Yet look where your own allegations may conduct you. 
To so strict a plainnessthat—— You forgive meif Iread you 
a passage from your work? But indeed ’tis so melodiously 
happy I shall not after all crave your pardon very sincerely. 
Dr. Soutu (waving his hand in assent) : 

Never ask forgiveness for reading an author his own 
words; they’ve a peculiar sweet flavour on another's tongue. 
I shall no doubt be in an ecstasy before your lordship’s read 
a sentence—wafted far above confutation. 

Lorp Haurrax (turning to the place): 

Here we are— 

“TI speak the words of soberness,” said St. Paul, “and I 
preach the Gospel not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom. 
This was the way of the apostles’ discoursing of things sacred. 
Nothing here of the fringes of the north star; nothing of 
nature's becoming unnatural; nothing of the down of angels’ 
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wings, or the beautiful look of cherubim; no starched similitudes 
introduced with a ‘Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its 
airy mansion,’ and the like. No, these were sublimities 
above the rise of the apostolic spirit. For the apostles, poor 
mortals, were content to take lower steps, and to tell the world 
in plain terms, that he who believed should be saved, and that he 
who believed not should be damned. And this was the dialect 
which pierced the conscience, and made the hearers cry out, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do? It tickled not the ear, 
but sunk into the heart; and when men came from such 
sermons they never commended the preacher for his taking 
yoice or gesture, for the fineness of such a simile, or the 
quaintness of such a sentence; but they spoke like men con- 
quered with the overpowering force and evidence of the most 
concerning truths; much in the words of the two disciples 
going to Emmaus: Did not our hearts burn within us, while 
he opened to us the scriptures if 

Dr. SoutnH (delightedly striking his hands together) : 

Your lordship must allow that that’s a very commendable 
piece of eloquence. Iam exceedingly partial to its peculiar 
fall. "Tis very well rounded. 

Lorp Hauirax (smiling appreciation) : 

The satire’s most judicious and, as you say, ’tis a most 
original fall of words. But in truth and soberness I contend 
there lies a flaw in your advocacy, and that the desire of 
plainness of speech which you commend hath habitually led 
men into the using of a most cryptic utterance. He that 
believes shall be saved, and he that believes not shall be damned. 
I do not think that was quite the meaning your apostle 
intended. You'll not, I think, be offended, Doctor? No nor 
publish my words abroad either. 

Dr. Sourn (crossing his knees and looking quizzically at 
Lord H.): 

No, I'll not denounce you for a heretic, my Lord. But into 
what ambiguity has mere plainness of speech led the blessed 
apostle there, do you contend P 
Lorp Hairax: 

But for his luxurious and unnatural desire of plainness I 
think he would have said, ‘‘ He who believes shall be saved of 
a truth ; as for him who has had opportunity to believe, having 
heard the word preached, and has hardened his heart, and has 
said ‘I will not believe,’ that man is condemned already if he 
continue so to blaspheme. As for those who have never had 
the word preached unto them and——” 

Dr. SourH (interrupting) : 

Pooh, then, my Lord. Your argument is only to blame the 
apostle because for the sake of simplicity he did not bring 
forward the question of the damnation of the generations 
who lived before the incarnation of the Godhead, and who 
hence had no opportunity of “believing.” I hold it was far 
better to use the plain phrase which “ sunk into men’s hearts,” 
and which the meanest understood, than for the preacher to 
lie helplessly exact, caught in the web of his own preciseness. 
He knows all the truth, and tells as much of it as he can, 
for his hearers to heed him. It is as if a man, instead of 
calling for help, “The house is on fire,” should stop to count 
how many rooms were blazing before he cried. 

Lorp HAirax: 

I think in reality you yourself, Doctor, prove what 
I contend. If a man be too much confirmed in a love of 
plainness and downrightness of speech he will sacrifice as great 
a portion of the truth for simplicity as another would for the 
advantage of a quip or a rolling passage. 

(A little pause.) 
Dr. Soutn (rallying his broken line) : 

And yet, my Lord, you might soon have a speech so full of 
exceptions and so modified by a “ but” here and an “ if” 
there as to be incomprehensible to the major part of mankind, 
and how will truth then be advanced? May I read you.. , 
(He reaches out his hand for the book, which is given him by 
Lord H.) ... HereI have it. (He emphasizes every point by 
rapping his finger upon the book.)... “ Nothing in nature can 
be imagined more absurd, irrational, and contrary to the very 
design and end of speaking than an obscure discourse; for in 
that case the preacher may as well leave his tongue and his 
auditors their ears behind them, as neither he communicate 
nor they understand any more of his mind and meaning after 
he has spoken to them than they did before.” Might not your 








minute, elaborate, and truthful orator be placed soP (The 
puppet chuckles.) 


Lorp Hatirax: 

Even then, better an incomprehensible truth than a too 
comprehensible lie. Though it is well argued.—You admit, 
Doctor, I presume, the complexity of human life? 

Dr. Sours (looking slily up) : 

You were perhaps going on to say, my Lord—were you not P— 
“Then how fit what is plain to such complexity?” But, in fact 
I think you are mistaken; the Ruling Passions of life and 
the Principal Truths of religion are, I believe, mainly very 
simple. 

Lorp HALIFAX: 

My dear Doctor, to a man running lost and bewildered in 
a maze which turns this way and that, ’tis of little use 
to hear a great thundering voice say, “Go north” or “Go 
south”; he bad far rather be quietly told to take the fourth 
alley to his right band. 

But, in truth, I think that the danger of downrightness 
lies in its ordinarily being either too Narrow or too General. 
We are usually in two minds about everything, and it is hard 
if we must express ourselves in but one word. I think the 
mind herself is hardened by too great a use of a strait rigidity 
of speech, and there is not a belief that has not been at one 
time or another perverted by some phrase, cold and narrow, 
the very coffin of the Truth. The other peril seems to me to 
come from a misty inexactitude rising from the very plain- 
ness itself, as we often see that it is the figure or trope in a 
discourse that strikes and clenches the matter upon our 
understandings. And yet, Doctor, one peculiar virtue plain- 
ness of speech has—a candid sincerity,and I confess myself 
the more attached to this quality of hers because it is in 
its prime essence English. Plainness of speech hath, I am 
convinced, as many faults and imperfections as hath an ill- 
chosen wordiness; but I believe that she is, at any rate within 
these islands, more often a vehicle for true sincerity than her 
sister. She is native to the soil of our country, and the man 
who, being born of our earth anda native Englishman, hath 
altogether cast away his rugged plainness, will ordinarily be 
found to be most insincere. 


Dr. Sours: 
You think that to reach such a smoothness of discourse he 
must with labour have schooled out his original terseness P 


Loxp HA.irax: 

More, I think that he would not have been at this pains but 
for the having of some quality in himself or in the bent of 
his argument which he would willingly hide. 


Dr. Sours (slily) : 

You have so convinced me—converted me to my own con- 
tention—by the gravity and skill of your last argument, my 
Lord, that I confess I am beginning to reflect upon our 
present talk. I think, indeed, that I should but do my duty in 
immediately denouncing you as a man greatly lacking in 
sincerity, and so most dangerous. 

Lorp Hauirax (sadly): 

And indeed, Sir, I think that you would after all be 
in the right. I have seldom been sincere but to my 
country, and even in her cause I have employed every subtle 
art and double of policy of which I was capable. I have been 
true to one cause only—that of England—and upon that altar 
I have been long since obliged to sacrifice every pleasing 
virtue I may have had. The art of politics is a very coarse 
one, and in the pursuit of it Isometimes feel I have forgot to 
be an Englishman, the sort of man I admire above all others. 


Dr. Sours (gently) : 

Did you never hear of salvation by works alone, my Lord? 
As I am a true divine, a very possible state. 

Lorp HaLirax: 

Then I may be an Englishman by virtue only of my most 
laborious works without in one particular resembling such a 
man in mind? Indeed, I trust always that it is so. (He rises 
as if to go.) But I hope, Doctor, that I have led you to the 
sharing my view upon Plainness of Speech. She is not, I am 
convinced, as you would have her seem, without blemish; she 
has ten thousand imperfections, but I would have you 
always reasonably love, honour, and use her, but not blindly 
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worship at her rude shrine. Employ her aid, but do not be 
insensate in adoration. 

[At this point the semblance of Lord Halifaz would, I think, 
have made its adieux, but I perceived that the life had suddenly 
ebbed from both puppets, and in another moment they had 
returned to that blank inanimate state which is natural to 
them when uninfused by the spirit of the dead. ] 





GAMES AS MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 
E all know that Americans play games, and prepare 
themselves for them, in a different spirit from our 
own. They are more serious, more painstaking, more precise, 
and are more definitely “out to win.” They may be right or 
wrong. Evidently a great many Englishmen think just now 
that Americans are right, and that the sooner we imitate them 
the better. The threat held over our heads is that if we do 
not take care we shall go under at the Olympic Games in 
Berlin in 1916, and that the world will never be the same 
again. Personally, we are inclined to advocate playing games 
in the spirit in which we have generally played them. We 
would count the game well lost if we were beaten by men for 
whom the game had fallen hopelessly out of perspective and 
had become a business instead of a recreation. 

But although the difference of the American spirit from 
our own is obvious enough, we have never felt quite sure how 
far the difference was deliberately thought out and accepted 
by Americans. It might conceivably be an unconscious differ- 
ence due simply to some national ethos which lies beyond 
explanation or analysis. An article by Mr. Heinrich Schmidt 
(who played admirably in the recent amateur golf champion- 
ship), in the last number of Country Life, proves that in the 
ease of at least one eminent American intense seriousness is 
very deliberate. First of all, he brushes away the suggestion 
that the American competitors lately in England played very 
slowly in order to tire out or baulk their English opponents. 
There were special reasons, such as their previous want of 
practice and their unfamiliarity with the course, which caused 
the Americans to play slower than usual. But when he has 
said this he frankly admits that American golfers do normally 
play more slowly than Englishmen. 

“The Americans seem to play the game more for what the 
game really means to them. The game of tennis, although 
a mathematical game, requires a rapid analysis of short 
strokes and quick action to take advantage of the stroke, and con- 
sequently the opponent. Golf, on the other hand, is a mathe- 
matical game which has not the time element to consider, but 
instead has a greater number of mathematical problems to be 
solved before a stroke can be made with any certainty of the 
result. Slowness and care are the characteristics of the game as 
it is played in the States, and of course there is a tendency 
towards overdoing a good thing, but not intentionally, with 
nothing but a victory in view. When one stops to consider the 
various points involved in a stroke, one invariably comes to the 
conclusion that the game is nothing but a mathematical problem 
with very little exercise thrown in. And that is really what the 

me means to me. For instance, in every stroke the distance, 
kind of shot, slope of ground, and the result on the ball after 
it lands, effect of wind, drag or run on the ball, stance, kind 
of club, &c., and so on through many more time-taking problems 
—all must be considered before you can really say to yourself 
when you are following through, ‘I have done everything I can 
to make that shot a success.’ If enough time has been taken to 
solve these problems, one can never say to one’s self, ‘ Well, I 
could have done better if I had taken time, but I played care- 
lessly and got what I deserved.” One such experience was 
enough to convince me, and since that time I have attempted to 
play golf, taking it as a problem and not as a game of luck in 
which one simply takes a chance of having the ball go just right.” 
Mr. Schmidt does not say that a golfer must spend a long 
time in his mathematical cogitations when actually addressing 
the ball; the golfer can solve most of his problems when 
walking from one stroke to the next. The choice of the 
club with which to play the next shot—to most of us that 
represents almost the whole problem—is to Mr. Schmidt only 
an insignificant culmination to a comparatively long period of 
ambulatory thinking. Solvitur ambulando is evidently his 
rule. Nevertheless, the mathematics of the whole question 
cannot be entirely disposed of while you walk. Mr. Schmidt 
insists on the necessity (to himself, at all events) of a practice 
swing before his stroke. He says :— 

“The purpose is simply this: Before I go up to the ball I have 
made up my mind what the line of play is, what kind of a shot to 
make and how hard, or rather how far back, I must swing to 
obtain the desired shot and length. I therefore make a practice 


swing, not simply to make a stroke to be duplicated on the real 
strole, but one which will give me a check on my estimation of 





the back-swing required. After making the practice stroke, I may 
say to myself, ‘That will not be enough; I will have to give it a 
little more.’ But I do not make the stroke over again to make 
doubly sure—to me it seems altogether too cautious and entirely 
unnecessary. The purpose of the practice stroke is to check one’s 
mental estimate, and this is not a tiresome mental exertion, nor 
even a physical one.” 

We suppose that there can be hardly any Englishmen who 
have made such a mathematical study of a game as this, 
When they take a practice swing at golf, for instance, they 
have no more profound purpose than to make sure that their 
shoulders are in a loose and supple condition for swinging 
and that their feet have settled into a comfortable stance. 

It would be highly interesting to know for certain whether 
Mr. Schmidt’s very deliberate mental attitude towards games 
is typical of that of most Americans. We should know 
exactly where we stand in relation to them, and be able to say 
more easily whether it would be worth while to imitate them, 
For our own part, we should shrink from these mental 
labours among the sand dunes. Although Mr. Schmidt 
says they are not tiresome, we fear we should find them 
exhausting. Of course, many games which are truly recrea- 
tive, such as billiards and bridge, are a kind of mathematical 
problem. If one of them is chiefly a question of angles, the 
other is largely a tax on the memory. But these games 
recreate tired men because they are professedly a change of 
mental occupation. Change is always ina sense rest. But 
billiards and bridge are not played in the open air; they are 
not physical recreations. True, billiards requires a certain 
amount of walking round the table, but probably the exercise 
is not more than just enough to prolong the lives of people 
who would otherwise fall into the fatal habit of going to sleep 
after dinner. Games in the open air require a proper balance 
between the physical exertion and the mental application. 
The latter must be sufficiently firm to amount to a strong 
incentive—without that any game would be boring beyond 
words—but it does not exclude the possibility of observing 
the weather and the scenery, of acting on brilliant impulses, 
or even of chafling one’s opponent. 

An American athlete or player of games is seldom “a good 
all-round man.” He is a specialist. We should ourselves 
much prefer to be good enough at several different games 
to be a competent and useful opponent. That is enough 
for enjoyment. Versatility is the secret of pleasure, for 
it continually happens in life that one has opportunities 
of playing one game in one place and another game in 
another place. The difference between the English idea 
and the American may be roughly expressed by the 
difference between games and athletics. The more esteemed 
English games, such as cricket and football, are co-operative ; 
they succeed or fail according to the success with which a side 
combines. Running, jumping, and so on, are opportunities 
for the more self-centred aims of the specialist, and it is in 
these that Americans shine. The training of an eminent 
American athlete isa period of complete constraint. He is 
dominated by his trainer, who orders every moment of his 
life. The question arises whether the means does not 
obscure the end. This, we fear, is the modern tendency, 
and it is perhaps inevitably encouraged by the Olympic 
games. We hardly see yet whither we shall be led. But 
it may be necessary before long to answer these questions : 
Is it good enough? Has the game become merged in the 
business? Have the joy and the relaxation given place 
to a new tax upon nervous energy? English horsemen, to 
take an illustration, have shown that they can school their 
horses to the highly technical art of jumping in the show 
ring, but they are quite right, we think, to care less for scoring 
marks at exhibitions than for the more careless and exhilarating 
jumping of cross-country riding. Again, every man, itis said, 
can become a “strong man” by assiduous training of his 
muscles and make his calves stand out “like penny buns,” as 
Stevenson says of the statue of Hercules in “The Wrong 
Box”; but most of us would rather be supple and apt at 
popular games than be able to lift a cart-horse. Ultimately, 
in a more perfect world than promises itself at present, it 
may be admitted that it is after all a finer and happier thing 
to know how to play a game than how to win a game. 
Byron tells that as a boy he held that— 

“ Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes 
Outbalanced all the Caesar’s victories.” 


Defeat at the Olympic Games through playing the game, 
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—playing like its lovers rather than its slaves, like freemen 
rather than pieces of machinery—would be much more 
glorious than a mechanic victory. Drudgery is not the soil 
in which an olive fit to crown athletes will ever deign to 


grow. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RIGHTS OF RACIAL MINORITIES IN THE 
BALKANS. 
[To tae Epetor ov THE “ Srectaror.””] 

Sir,—A fortnight ago I attempted to prove that the Balkan 
problem cannot be solved solely on the basis of nationality, 
and that equally vital considerations of geography, economic 
interests, and the political balance of power are involved. At 
that time there was a widespread tendency to regard Macedonia 
as a purely Bulgarian province, and to ignore the fact that the 
possession of the Vardar valley is a matter of life and death 
to Servia. To-day events are hastening towards the opposite 
extreme; and there is an equally marked tendency to ride 
roughshod over the principle of nationality and the rights 
and wishes of the native population, and to carve out the 
new frontier by the sword alone. Bulgaria, who, overrated 
alike by the outside world and by herself, believed a Balkan 
hegemony to be within her grasp, is threatened with the loss 
not only of territory which is indisputably Bulgar (such as 
Kotana, I8tip, Strumnica), but also of important districts 
which are admittedly non-Bulgar, but whose possession is 
essential to Bulgaria’s economic future (notably Seres, Kavala, 
and Drama). It is the duty of the Powers to insist upon a just 
compromise between the two extremes, the more so as they are 
in part responsible for the new situation. Sir Edward Grey’s 
skilful steering in the Albanian question preserved the 
Concert of Europe and averted a general conflagration, but 
that, it must be remembered, is the very reason why the 
Balkan nations are at each other’s throats to-day. Servia, 
Greece, and Roumania were amply justified in asserting the 
principle of a Balkan balance of power, but they cannot be 
allowed to dispel the danger of a Bulgarian hegemony by 
crushing Bulgaria to the earth. Despite the horrible 
atrocities committed by her troops, Bulgaria is fully entitled 
to retain Thrace and Eastern Macedonia, and once peace has 
been restored we may confidently expect the same rapid 
economic revival and growth of culture as East Roumelia 
has shown since 1886. That the Bulgarians are not naturally 
intolerant in normal times is best shown by their treatment 
of the large Turkish population in North-East Bulgaria, and 
it is perfectly possible to provide adequate guarantees for the 
national existence of the Greek population along the coast. 
A settlement which left Seres, Kavala, and Drama in the 
hands of Greece could never be permanent, for Bulgaria’s 
economic interests demand a free outlet to the Agean, and 
this means not only Dedeagatch as the port of Adrianople 
and East Roumelia, but also Kavala as the port of West 
Bulgaria, connected with Sofia by a railway down the valley 
of the Struma. ‘To rob Bulgaria of this port is simply to sow 
the seeds of future war. 

Meanwhile, what is the position of the West Macedonian 
territory in dispute between Bulgaria and her late Allies— 
comprising Ochrida, Monastir, Prilep, Veles, Doiran, and 
Salonica? If a genuine plebiscite could be taken among the 
native population—an obvious impossibility—it is probable 
that a great majority of all the rival nationalities would 
pronounce in favour of Macedonian autonomy. Such, at any 
rate, was the strong impression left upon me during a visit 
to Macedonia last May and June. But no possible solution 
has any prospect of satisfying everybody; no matter which 
may be adopted, its permanence will depend mainly on the 
tact and capacity of the new administration. The Macedonian 
peasant, as the result of Turkish misrule and the brutal 
terrorism of rival bands and committees, is pre-eminently a 
realist, with an eye to the main chance and a belief in the 
survival of the fittest. Anyone who solves the land question 
and suppresses brigandage and blackmail will soon have the 
Christian peasantry on his side. Except in a few towns 
national feeling such as is known in Central Europe cannot 
be said to exist in Macedonia; and it is by no means 
uncommon to find three members of the same family who 
describe themselves as Greek, Bulgar, and Serb respectively. 








Nationality is a party question, and is often decided by 
motives of fear or gain; many parents accept money in 
return for sending their children to the Bulgar, the Serb, 
or the Vlach school rather than to its rivals. The country 
has belonged to every race in turn—the autochthonous 
Albanians, the Bulgarians of Tsar Simeon, the Greeks of 
Byzantium, and the Epirote Despotate, the Vlachs of Megala 
Blachia, the Serbs of Stephen Dushan. If latest possession 
be a claim, it was the Serbs from whom the victorious Ottomans 
conquered it in the fourteenth century; but an argument of 
this kind would justify the recovery of Bordeaux and Calais 
by the English, of Riga and Reval by the Swedes. The 
Bulgar contention that Macedonia is and always was a 
Bulgarian province will not bear historic investigation; the 
rival Serb contention that Macedonia is really Servian, and 
that the Exarchists are merely Bulgarized Serbs, is a patent 
absurdity (except in the districts of Skoplje, Tetovo, and 
Dibra, where it is trué). In reality, Macedonia is a racial No 
Man’s Land, and the Macedonian Slav is neither Bulgar nor 
Serb, but a cross between the two, just as his dialect occupies 
a middle position between the two languages, and can be 
understood with equal ease (or with equal difficulty) by a 
Bulgarian from Varna or a Servian from Semendria. 

For over a generation past Bulgaria has devoted all her 
energies to propaganda among the Christians of Macedonia, and 
till only a few years ago her only competitor was the Greek. 
Though the Serbs have had two bishoprics of their own 
in Turkey since 1895, it is no exaggeration to say that 
even for a decade after that date (so absorbed was Servia 
in her internal brawls) a Macedonian Slav who had enough 
Slav feeling to resent the Graecizing tendencies of the 
Patriarchate had no choice but to become an adherent of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate. Just as the komitadjis represent the 
sinister side of the movement, so the network of schools 
spread by Bulgaria over Macedonia gives them a high moral 
claim to consideration (last year the Bulgars had 1,060 ordin- 
ary and 72 superior primary schools, with 1,776 teachers, in 
the three vilayets of Monastir, Uskub (Skoplje), and Salonica), 
Leaving aside all questions of racial origin, we may safely 
admit—in the complete absence of all reliable statistics—that 
a clear majority of the Macedonian population describes itself 
as Bulgarian, and that of this majority that section which 
lives in the towns is heart and soul for the Bulgarian cause. 
But it must be remembered that many thousands who became 
Bulgarian because it was worth their while will as readily 
become Serb or Greek or Albanian, according to the 
turn of fortune’s wheel, and that Macedonia also contains 
a very strong minority (Turks, Greeks, Vlachs, Serbs, 
Albanians, and Jews), the first four of whom are keenly 
opposed to the idea of annexation to Bulgaria. In the 
town of Monastir itself, out of a population of roughly sixty 
thousand, only fifteen thousand are Bulgars; the remainder 
is composed of twenty-five thousand Moslems (Turks and 
Albanians), twelve thousand Graecized Vlachs, two thousand 
Viachs of Roumanian sentiments, and six thousand Jews. 
In a country which includes such varied elements as Orthodox 
Turks speaking Greek and Turkish, Patriarchist Slave 
of the Greek party, self-styled Albanians who speak no 
language but Serb, Vlachs who call themselves Greeks, 
but cannot speak Greek, Bulgars who celebrate the purely 
Serb custom of the “slava,” Albanianized Croat Catholics 
who now call themselves Serbs—in such a country, race, like 
religion, is a mere garment to hide human nakedness, and the 
principle of nationality would prove but a quack remedy. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that race and religion, 
in the true sense of the words, are non-existent in the 
Macedonia of to-day. “O’est un peuple empoisonné”—such 
is the melancholy verdict of a singularly able Macedonian 
on Christians and Moslems alike in his native province. 

A century will not suffice to erase the demoralizing 
effects of Turkish rule; meanwhile Macedonia’s most 
crying need is that whoever*holds her shall put an end to the 
intolerable methods of rival komitadjis and scrupulously 
avoid all racial favouritism. To imitate Magyar or Young 
Turk attempts at forcible assimilation is merely to court 
disaster and to foster the growth of the very tendencies which 
it must be the aim of every State to check. It is to be hoped 
that the Powers, if they should eventually be forced to interfere 
in the Balkan settlement, will insist upon the only possible 
remedy for racial rivalries—namely, that each of the rival 
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States of the Peninsula should grant (not merely on paper, 
as in Hungary, but under really effective guarantees) a 
charter of equal rights to every racial or religious minority 
within its borders. The cardinal point of such a charter 
would be the unrestricted right to maintain and to erect 
churches and schools, to prescribe the language of liturgy or 
instruction in them, and to appoint priests and teachers. 
Such concessions have an awkward habit of remaining on 
paper; but in this case there would be some real prospect of 
their execution, since every minority would enjoy the support 
of stronger kinsmen across the frontier, and fanatics would 
be deterred from persecution by the risk of reprisals against 
their own co-nationals. Above all, sucha charter, by assuring 
the immediate future of the Bulgarian schools in Macedonia, 
would supply Bulgaria with an honourable means of retreat 
from an untenable position.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scotus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PORTUGUESE SLAVERY IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Specrator.”] 

S1r,—Those of us who listened to the debate on this subject 
in the House of Lords on Wednesday last regard the discus- 
sion with satisfaction in many respects, and not least because 
several points were brought out by leading peers, the import- 
ance of which has been emphasized by the press, and which 
you, Sir, have repeatedly urged in the columns of the Spectator. 
Though, as Lord Lansdowne said, the speech of Lord Morley 
“might not be as reassuring as had been desired,” it was not 
unsatisfactory, for he admitted that the conditions of labour 
in Portuguese West Africa were, “in effect, bondage,” and 
no attempt was made by any speaker to minimize the facts 
of this slavery. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Lansdowne called attention to two points which the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, as you are aware, 
has often insisted upon, viz., the unfortunate tone of apology 
which has characterized recent British despatches on this 
matter, and the dilemma in which Great Britain is placed 
through the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. No doubt one arises 
from the other, but what bas left “a very uncomfortable feel- 
ing” on the mind of the Archbishop, and which has similarly 
affected many other readers of the last White Book, has filled 
the Portuguese planters with delight, and they cannot find 
words in too high praise of these despatches, filling the 
columns of their subsidized press with eulogies of the British 
Foreign Office. It may, of course, be only a coincidence, but 
the fact remains that with the publication of these despatches 
the shipping of people from the mainland to the islands has 
been resumed on a large scale. 

Both Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cromer referred to the 
serious dilemma with which a future British Foreign Minister 
may find himself confronted if, on the one hand, he is called 
upon by treaty obligations to use the Army and Navy of 
this country in the defence of these slave-owning colonies, 
whilst on the other he has to meet “an almost irresistible out- 
burst of public opinion” at home against such a course. Our 
Society believes that this situation, admittedly grave, should 
be regularized without delay, by insisting on real freedom 
being given to the slaves. We can only hope that the debate 
will clear the atmosphere on this subject, and that there will 
be a general response to the Archbishop’s appeal to “ create 
and strengthen a widespread public opinion both in this 
country and elsewhere,” so that those who are interested in 
maintaining the existing system in Portugal will realize the 
strength and resoluteness of British abhorrence of slavery.— 
We are, Sir, &e., TRAVERS Buxton, 

Denison House, Secretary. 

Vauzhall Bridge Road, Joun H. Harris, 
London, 8.W. - Organizing Secretary, 








GREEK VERSUS BULGAR. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As an impartial traveller and observer, possessing a 
comparatively intimate knowledge of the Balkan races, and 
friendships of long standing amongst them all, may I venture 
on a few remarks with regard to the present situation? It 
is improbable that any partition of the Balkan Peninsula can 








be finally agreed to without some action, direct or indirect, 
on the part of the Powers. That action must to a certain, 
though limited, extent be dependent on pnblic opinion, and ig 
public opinion is to be in any sense judicial it must hear all 
sides of the case. For information as to the points at issue 
between Bulgaria and her former allies we are largely, if not 
entirely, dependent on the press. Three or four parties in a 
suit must nearly always have the advantage over one. That, 
of course, is one reason why Bulgaria’s influence with the 
neutral press is weakest. Her present actual isolation ig 
another. A third is patent only to those familiar with 
the peculiarities and temperaments of these Balkan races, 
Stolid indifference to the views of foreigners is character. 
istic of the Bulgar, and the policy of cultivating a “good 
press,” a policy at which both Servians and Greecks— 
especially Greeks—excel, is altogether alien to his nature. I 
could quote innumerable illustrations of that trait. Compare, 
for instance, the tactless treatment of the foreign correspon- 
dents who tried to accompany the Bulgarian invasion of 
Thrace with the hospitable reception of their colleagues at 
the headquarters of the Servians and Greeks. Compare, 
again, the attitude of the commanders-in-chief of the Bulgarian 
and Greek armies at present in the field. Those who know 
him could, I venture to say, imagine no person in this world 
less likely than General Savoff to follow the example of his 
royal rival and to telegraph despatches direct to the editors 
of the halfpenny English press! Which is the more attrac- 
tive of these respective characteristics is a mere matter of 
opinion. 

Bulgaria’s press campaign has been so inefficiently conducted, 
as compared with that of her rivals, that certain prominent 
features in the history of the quarrel are in danger of being 
altogether lost to view. May I therefore recall and lay 
stress upon the following four points P—(1) In the war with 
Turkey the decisive actions were fought not in Macedonia 
nor in the Avgean Sea, but in Thrace. In other words, the 
Bulgarians rather than their allies were the real victors of the 
war. Space does not permit me to enter into details, but few 
students of strategy will contest that point. In connexion 
with it note that the campaign cost Bulgaria in killed and 
wounded the equivalent of the whole Greek army. (2) The 
Servians and Greeks and not the Bulgarians prolonged the 
war with Turkey. But upon Bulgaria alone fell the whole strain 
of the final phases. And it was whilst the Bulgarian armies 
were tied to Thrace that the troubles in Central Macedonia 
began. (3) Upon Bulgaria has been fastened the responsi- 
bility of provoking the present war with such insistence and 
skill that we in Western Europe are beginning to accept this as 
true, and to forget that Bulgaria denies the accusation, and that 
the latter has been by no means proved. (4) Similarly, upon 
Bulgaria has been fixed the responsibility for all, or nearly 
all, the alleged excesses, again with such success that the 
Bulgarian name stands blackest. Bulgaria, it is true, has 
replied with counter-charges, but the charge is always stronger 
than the counter-charge in politics and war. An outstanding 
fact, of which not all of us are aware, is that the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the area in which these excesses are said 
to have taken place (I have travelled through and through it) 
are Bulgarians, not Servians nor Greeks. In certain circum- 
stances a retreating army must burn or destroy anything in 
its wake likely to favour the advance of its pursuers—humane 
considerations must give way to military requirements. But 
is it reasonable to suppose that the Bulgarian soldiers have 
slain or tortured their own relatives and friends ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Rovine ENGLISHMAN. 


[As to Bulgaria’s achievements, we agree. But what an 
indictment of Bulgaria’s recent policy and political wisdom! 
After such sacrifices and such successes she threw the results 
away because she did not realize that simple piece of world 
craft that you can have too much of a gvod thing, that you 
had better not bite off more than you can chew, and that 
over-trading may mean ruin. We are sorry for Bulgaria, 
and she must be saved, but she has not shown herself able to 
keep her head in victory.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PLIGHT OF ARMENIA. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Specrator.”) 
Srn,— While attention is riveted on the miserable war that is 
going on between the Balkan States may I be allowed to put 
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in Armenia’s claim to practical help? The Armenians are 
the only Christians left in the power of Turkey, and their 
plight is indeed a deplorable one. From letters recently 
published in the Daily News and Leader and also from 
private information the state of Armenia appears to be nearly 
as bad as it has been during any period of the sad history of 
the country, which is saying a great deal. Does it not appeal 
to the conscience of Europe that a civilized people should be 
living in terror of their lives, that labourers cannot go to work 
in the fields for fear of assassination, and that quiet citizens 
should be murdered in their beds? Many instances have 
occurred lately in various parts of Armenia, and the news 
has been reported by the Bishops, of the killing of priests, 
of the mutilating of peasants by cutting off their limbs, 
of stealing whole flocks of sheep by the Kurds, of the killing 
of travellers by Turkish soldiers, and of every kind of per- 
secution imaginable. I can give names and dates of the above 
occurrences. The policy of the Turks appears to be to try to 
make life unendurable for the Armenians and so force them 
to give up their possessions and leave their country. Every 
week parties of strong young men emigrate to Russia or leave 
for the United States. They can bear such an existence no 
longer. Over and over again has Turkey premised to institute 
reforms in Armenia, and the responsibility for their failure 
rests especially on England. The 6lst Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, dratted by the British plenipotentiaries, reads as 
follows: “The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out without 
further delay the ameliorations and reforms demanded by 
local requirements in the provinces inhabited by the 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known 
the steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who will 
superintend their application.” 

After this by the “Cyprus Convention” England declared 
that she would protect and reform Turkey in Asia in con- 
junction with the Sultan, the price for this compact being 
the island of Cyprus, which England obtained on that 
occasion. When will England see to it that the reforms 
above referred to are carried out? Ought we not to be 
thankful for the blessings of peaceful homes and a safe 
Government; and if our Christianity is worth anything shall 
we not see to it that such blessings are extended to the 
Armenians? It is because the latter are naturally so peace- 
loving and law-abiding, and also because their powers of 
endurance are so great, that they have borne quietly long 
centuries of persecution. The brain-work of the country is 
done by Armenians. No Turk anderstands working the 
telegraph or electric light or engineering, yet the officials 
are all Turks and no Armenian can obtain redress for any 
wrong that may be done him. There will be no peace in 
Armenia till a European governor is appointed (no matter 
what his nationality), who shall be nominated by the Sultan 
and responsible to the European Powers. Then, and then 
only, will Armenians be able to go about their daily business 
and possess their homes in safety. They do not ask for or 
want autonomy. They simply plead for justice and good 
government, which are the birthright of the meanest and 
poorest of King George’s subjects.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Emity J. Roprnson. 
85a Elsham Road, Kensington. 





IRELAND A NATION AND UNITED ITALY. 


[To rue Epiror or tur “Spectator.” 


Sir,—All through her “ Risorgimento” Italy had no bitterer, 
more inveterate foe than the Ireland now posing as 
“ Nationalist.” The heroes of that mighty upheaval, intellectual 
and moral, social and political, were denounced by the said 
“ Nationality” with a virulence and a violence to which con- 
temporary Europe, pro-papal and legitimist, offered no 
parallel either in the spoken or the written word. Not only 
so, but on the stricken field at Castelfidardo (Sept. 18th, 1860) 
the defeated Apostolic general Lamoriciére possessed in his 
Irish contingent a force as to which the victorious Piedmontese 
Cialdini migbt well have repeated the French field-marshal’s 
saying, “ Thank God, there are so few of them!”—a force, 
moreover, which, if multiplied by ten, would have enabled the 
Neapolitan army to give a very different account of itself 
against Garibaldi’s motley “Mille.” Years after the fall of 
the Temporal Power and the culmination of Cavour’s “Free 





Church in a Free State,” Italian immigrants in North 
American towns were “ boycotted,” nay, brutally beaten, by 
the local Irish, the promoters and subsidizprs of present-day 
Home Rule, whose denunciation of Mazzini and Garibaldi, of 
Victor Emanuel and his great Minister, only echoed the 
language and interpreted the spirit of their kinsmen in the 
mother island. Will the Ancient Order of Hibernians express 
contrition or even regret for Ireland's attitude in thought, 
word, and deed towards those pioneers of “Italy a nation”? 
Viz credo! In the vie intime of papal Rome, he must be deaf 
indeed who fails to hear approval and praise of the said 
attitude, coupled with the fond aspiration that Nationalist 
Ireland, mistress of her own destinies, and moulding these in 
harmony with “ Irish ideas,” may one day vindicate her claim 
to be the “eldest daughter of the Church,” with a papal 
nuncio on the Laffey working in concert with a “national” 
chargé d'affaires on the Tiber.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scoro-ITanran. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectraror.”’} 

Sir,—The interesting description and plans of a weather- 
board cottage given in your last issue will raise thoughts in 
the minds of many as to the kind of consideration which 
timber-constructed walls will receive from local authorities, 
as the average by-laws at present do not approve this form of 
construction. Doubtless, however, the cottage was erected in 
a district to which by-laws are not applicable, and the same 
favourable conditions will be found to exist in many other 
parts of the country; but there still remain vast rural areas 
where the building of cottages is controlled by by-laws 
administered by officials with strict adherence to the letter 
and small regard for the spirit. It lies within the power of 
all authorities to modify and revise their by-laws (originally 
drawn up in 1877) to meet the demands of modern progress 
in construction and materials. This power has recently been 
taken advantage of by a few authorities, that of Billericay 
(Essex) having recently passed a by-law permitting the use 
of timber framing for cottages. In addition to the permission 
of timber framing for walls are other important by-laws 
needing revision. The regulation heights for ground-floor 
rooms vary from 8ft. to 8f{t. 6ins. A minimum height of 
7it. 6in. or 7ft. 9in. will in most cases be found sufficient. 
This would leave less cubic capacity for foul air to collect, 
and with properly arranged windows and vent grating give a 
perfectly healthy room. By-laws state that half the area of 
a window is to be capable of opening, but nothing is said to 
compel the occupier to open it. Again, would it not be 
beneficial to the health and temper of the cottagers if a 
regulation demanded that one window in the living-room 
should be capable of letting in sunlight? As bedrooms are 
arranged partly in the roof their height should be governed 
by their cubic capacity, by giving a fixed ratio between length, 
width, and height, and not only one of height as at present. 
In this reduction of heights a considerable saving is effected 
in brickwork, plastering, &. Another inconsistency we find 
in by-laws is that nothing is mentioned as to the site for 
building a cottage. No one can prevent us building on a 
disused gravel pit lately filled in with ashes, sardine tins, 
and any sort of refuse. Fresh legislation in the matter is 
undoubtedly urgently needed in the form of drastic revision 
of by-laws by broad-minded authorities having a full know- 
ledge of the requirements and conditions of modern rural 
housing.—I am, Sir, &., HARRISON FIELDING. 


50 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 





[To rae Eprron ov tur “Srecrator.”’) 
Srir,—For over twenty years I resided in a part of Essex 
where practically all the old cottages and some farm houses 
are constructed of weatherboards. They are satisfactory in 
every way. I never knew one burnt down, and the cottagers 
prefer them to brick for the reason that they are dry, while 
the walls of cottages built of nine-inch brick let driving rain 
through. There are two or three points of construction 
which builders not used to weatherboards overlook. One is 
that the lower plate should be laid on the outside edge of the 
brick foundation and the lowest of the weatherboards should 
overlap the top of the brickwork and hang down about an 
inch outside, so that rain will run down outside. Builders not 
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used to the work will lay the plate in the centre of the brick- 
work and let the lowest weatherboard rest on the top of the 
brickwork in which case the rain runs under the plate and 
soon rots it. 

Another point is that one nail only should be driven into 
the width or breadth of each board, the top thin edge of each 
board being kept in place by the thick edge of the board 
above overlapping it and a board can then be easily taken out 
for repairs. Builders not knowing better are apt to drive the 
nails through both boards so that each board has two nails 
through it and it will then crack when exposed to hot sun. 
In my time in Essex a good weatherboard cottage with out- 
buildings could be built for £100. I find that labouring men 
prefer one good-sized kitchen and living-room with a small 
scullery at the back rather than a modern plan of a good 
parlour and small kitchen at back.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Loddington Hall, Kettering. A. R. STEELE. 





(To rue Eprror oy tue “SPrectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to your article on cottages at £150 each, 
which was of interest to me as one who is considering the 
erection of some labourers’ cottages, I beg to point out that 
you have made no provision for a water supply, no rain-water 
tank is provided, and nothing is charged for the fencing-in of 
the gardens. Probably other omissions will be pointed out 
to you, but those which I have mentioned occur to me now.— 


Ian, Sir, &., H, Stratrron Bates 
(Colonel and J.P.). 


Langtons, Alresford, Hants, 


(The water is supplied from the main of the Woking 
Water-works Company, which passes the door. The fencing 
was not charged in the price.—Ep. Spectator. | 





[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srrctator.’’] 
Srr,— Weather boarding is doubtless a most artistic and com- 
fortable covering, but, as an architect, I cannot agree that a 
cottage covered with it would be fireproof because the building 
is plastered inside. It is true that fires usually begin inside, 
but common plastering will not stop them, and if a village is 
built of wood it may be wholly destroyed if one house catches 
fire on a windy day. The attempt to find a convenient sub- 
stitute for brickwork is to be admired, but the adoption of 
boarding would merely invite the holocausts of Russia and 


Japan. The view of the insurance companies is shown by the 
premium quoted as 5s. It ought not to exceed 2s. 6d.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. L. C. 


{There are thousands of wooden cottages throughout 
Englund. The fire premium was erroneously stated. It is 
4s. 6d., i.e., 3s. per cent. The high rate is, we believe, due to 
the fact that if a fire took place the combustion would be 
complete, not to the belief that it would catch fire more 


easily. No doubt if “wood outside, plaster inside,” became 
commoner the insurance rate would come down.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





LORD LYTTON’S SCHEME. 
{To tux Eprror or tam “Srecrator,”’) 
S1r,—I have read Lord Lytton’s letter on this subject in your 
last issue with considerable interest, and also your comment 
upon the same. I only wish it were possible for the ordinary 
agricultural labourer to pay the 3s.a week rent which the 
scheme of his lordship involves—a rent, moreover, which 
would be much higher if the cottage cost a larger sum than 
£150. Asitis, I do not think the scheme Lord Lytton has 
alluded to stands the slightest chance of solving the rural 
cottage problem so far as the ordinary agricultural labourer 
is concerned. What it would do would be to provide cottages 
for the class of people who cycle to the villages from the 
neighbouring towns, and who live in those villages. I refer 
to the better-paid labourers and artisans. No doubt these in 
many cases could pay 3s. or a little more per week, and to 
that extent relieve the situation; but may I point out that 
the cottages they would vacate in order to oceupy the better 
properties are by no means always of so excellent a character 
that we should desire to transfer the ordinary agricultural 
labourers into them. To my mind—as one who has bad 
a very considerable experience extending over a_ great 
number of years—I think the most practical plan for 
the provision of cottages in our village districts is that 








brought before Parliament by Mr. Beville Stanier in his 
Rural Cottages Bill. Under this measure it would be possible 
to build three-bedroom cottages (with an eighth of an acre of 
garden ground) at 2s. a week rent if owners built, or at 2s. 6d, 
a week if Rural District Councils built. It may be said that 
this involves the advancing of money to those who own land. 
It does. This, however, is no sufficient objection except in the 
eyes of politicians out merely for votes; although, even in 
that case, the electors ought to know that both parties in the 
State have for the last generation or two been advancing 
money to owners of land for the development of their 
properties—so that the objection alluded to has really no 
moral force behind it. The owners of land are normally the 
most interested in cottage-building; and, in my judgment, 
the State ought to take them into hearty co-operation in the 
solution of one of the most serious problems of our time, 
Whether the State will do so under such Ministers as at 
present control it may be doubtful; but that is no reason why 
Unionists should be deterred from advocating a policy which, 
after all, is sound, and which, I can say, is very popular among 
the agricultural labourers themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 


110-111 Strand, London, W.C. J. L. Green, 
Secretary, The Rural League, 





THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srectator.”] 


Srr,—I am not surprised that an Australian farmer in your 
issue of July 5th should express surprise at my statement, 
namely, that the net rents that we receive from our estates 
do not exceed between three and four per cent. on the actual 
hard cash spent by the landowners on farmhouses, outbuild- 
‘ings, cottages, improvements, repairs, water supply, roads 
drainage, hedges, and ditches. The balance-sheet for this, 
favoured Midland estate from March 1912 to March 1913 is 
now in my hands, and the figures bear out the above state- 
ment, Let me put it in another way: out of every £100 in 
rent that I receive I pay away about £45 in income-tax, rates, 
tithes, wages, and materials. As I manage my own estate, I 
pay no management expenses, and we are right careful not to 
be guilty of any unnecessary extravagances. Financially, the 
possession of an agricultural estate is foolishness, and if I 
had not inherited this estate, and did not its management 
afford me work and interest, and did not I feel that I am 
spending my income in a more useful manner than if I were 
to spend it in a crowded centre, I would sell and retire a richer 
man. But that beautiful saying stays my hand, “Man does 
not live by bread alone,” and the experience of my life has 
confirmed its truth. 

The Australian farmer is quite out in saying that estates 
in this country sell for £50 per acre. Some few close on 
populous centres, with rich land suitable for intensive garden 
culture or with prospective building in sight, may fetch that 
figure, but they are exceptions. Between £20 and £25 per 
acre is nearer the mark. I should deem it a favourable 
purchase if I could obtain £30 per acre for this estate, and 
the estate is in all respects well above the average. The 
average rent of this estate works out at about 25s. per acre, 
and out of that has to be deducted all expenses, which makes 
the net rent received about 15s. per acre, and if this were 
capitalized it would not exceed, say, 4 per cent. on the hard 
cash spent by the landowners on this estate. It is difficult to 
get at the profits that the farmers are making, because the 
majority do not keep accounts. I think (I do not assert it) 
that with good seasons and average prices, and if he lives in 
a moderate manner, a skilful farmer may out of his farm pay 
all his domestic expenses, and make in addition 5 per cent. on 
his capital. In average years he may make 2} per cent., but 
in years such as the last and the year before that he isa 
clever farmer and good manager if he makes both ends meet. 
Successful farming in this country for the average man, and 
under favourable conditions, means long practical experience, 
hard work, clever management, and careful personal living. 
Sometimes farming is heart-breaking work. A man spendé 
thought, money, and labour in obtaining clean good land and 
a good crop, and then towards harvest the sun refuses to 
shine, and the rain continues without mercy, and the dis- 
appointment is enough to break a man’s heart. I have 
watched and noted it for years. Owing to the free importa- 





tion of all foodstuffs, and the tussle with the fickle climate, 9 
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farmer can never forecast the quality of stuff he may harvest 
nor the price he will get for his produce. The whole agri- 
cultural position, rents, wages, cottages, cultivation, and 
marketing, requires placing on a sounder and more rational 
basis. The problem for the reformation of the countryside 
isa mighty intricate one to tackle, and it will require a much 
longer bead than mine to suggest a practical solution.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. Bucwanan. 


Hales, Market Drayton, 





THE DECALOGUE IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


[To tux Epirorn or Tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 


S1r,—I enclose an extract from the Church of Ireland Gazette 
of June 13th, containing a reply from the Bishop of Clogher 
to the paragraph quoted on p. 13 of your issue of July 5th.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Z. 


Srr,—Among the Notes of the Week in your last issue a paragraph 
appears, under the above heading, reflecting in severe terms on 
the action of the National Board—and especially on the Church 
of Ireland Commissioners, in reference to the wording of the 
decalogue as allowed to be hung on the walls of National Schools 
during the hours of secular instruction—which is described as an 
inexcusable tampering with the decalogue to suit the suscepti- 
bilities of the Roman Catholic Church. Had this charge been 
made in a letter in your paper I should not have troubled to notice 
it, but I regret to find it among the statements for which the 
Gazette must itself be held responsible. Allow me, therefore, 
in defence of myself and my fellow Commissioners, to give in 
a few words the history of the decalogue whose terms are 
complained of. The document in question was drawn up 
about seventy-five years ago—in the year 1837—as being a 
literal translation of the Hebrew of Exodus xx. The translation 
was made by a learned Presbyterian minister, Dr. Carlile, and was 
approved by the then Archbishops of Dublin—Church of Ireland 
(Dr. Whately) and Roman Catholic (Dr. Murray)—and has ever 
since then, unaltered in its terms, been allowed to be hung on the 
walls of National Schools. As far as I am aware, during all these 
years no objection has been made to this document, and it is 
rather late in the day now to express disapproval of it, and to hold 
the present Commissioners responsible for its issue. As regards 
the complaint that the Commissioners “have refused to allow a 
correct copy of the Commandments to be displayed in Protestant 
Schools” (I presume the “correct” copy referred to is that con- 
tained in our Church Catechism, which is, of course, allowed to be 
used during the time of religious instruction), it is obvious that 
no denominational form of the decalogue can be allowed in any 
National Board Schools during secular instruction, as pupils of 
both denominations, Roman Catholic and Protestant, can attend 
all or any of the schools under the National Board; and if the 
decalogue according to our Church were so allowed, that according 
to the Church of Rome should also be allowed in all schools, even 
those under Protestant management.— Yours, c., 
Bishopscourt, Clones, Co. Monaghan. Mavrice CLocHer, 





BULLFIGHTS AND HORSES. 
{To tus Eprron ery tus “Srecraron.”) 

Srr,—In the review of Blood and Sand : a Norel, in your issue 
of July 19th, the writer closes his comments with the words : 
“ But the blindfold horses, without a possibility of retaliation, 
are used as mere material for slaughter, in order that the bull 
may tire himself by goring masses of unresisting flesh.” A 
distinguished Spanish bullfighter, lunching with me in Madrid 
—he killed his one hundred and first bull the next day— 
explained the necessity of the use of the horse at these contests. 
Unless the bull is tempted time and again to lower his head 
and make a rush and gore, it is impossible for the matador to 
play his part and send bis sword into the small opening between 
the shoulders and thence to the heart. This matador deplored 
the horse part of the business quite as vigorously as did I. 
“I wish there were some other way,” he said repeatedly. It 
is not “in order that the bull may tire himself,” but that the 
bull, by satisfying his ferocity against the horse, may then 
expose his one vulnerable spot to the sword of his slayer. 
The difference between the Spaniards and ourselves is that 
they prefer the bullfight plus the sickening sight of the 
gored horse, while we prefer unanimously no bullfight at all 
at the expense of such cruelty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. Price CoLuier. 

[We cannot see why horses are necessary even so. It is 
surely not pretended that a bull will refuse to try to toss an 
inanimate thing. In the ring the bull actually spends most 
of its time goring a coloured cloth. Why should not the 


of the ring, would lend a pleasant touch of comedy to the 
show. It would also be good business for taxidermists.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD AND LEICESTER. 
[To tue Epiror ov tun “Sprctrator.”] 

Srr,—When you were good enough a fortnight ago not only 
to tell me what I ought to do in reply to an offensive state- 
ment, but what I had to do, I was under the impression that 
you had taken the trouble to make yourself acquainted with 
the facts as they had been disclosed at the time you wrote. 
On that assumption I sent you further information. The 
note you add to my letter—which I had no intention yow 
should have published, but to the publication of which I do 
not in the least object—shows, however, your pretty habituaf 
method of laying down the law for other people in ignorance 
of what you are writing about. In your very best “ Little 
Jack Horner” style you put certain questions to me, every 
one of which were answered before you wrote your first note. 
I authorized no one to make a statement to anyone; the state- 
ment that was made to Sir Maurice was not only without my 
instructions, but without my knowledge. I did not know that 
any statement had been made till the Friday afternoon (two 
days afterwards). I did not know its gist till the following 
Monday. Perhaps when you interfere in such matters in 
future you will take the trouble to ascertain the facts, and 
not put those whom you lecture to the inconvenienee of 
instructing you upon your subjects.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 

{Our readers, we think, will not‘fail to be amused by thio 
letter, which, as it is addressed to the Editor and not marked 
“Private,” and is evidently regarded by the writer as 
“crushing,” was no doubt meant to be published. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald's manner of answering inconvenient 
inquiries by abusing the inquirer is ingenious, though not, 
of course, original. We should like now to hear Mr. Roberts’s 
account of whoauthorized him to speak to Sir Maurice Levy.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 

(To tux Epiror ov tHe “ Srectator,” } 
Srr,—We who sign this letter are conscious of the general 
desire among Old Etonians to have a memorial of Alfred 
Lyttelton at Eton. We suggest, therefore, that those who 
wish to take part in it should send their donations, not 
exceeding £5, to the Secretary, O. E. A., Rooms, High Street, 
Eton, by whom they will be acknowledged. The scope of 
the memorial will be determined later, but it is intended that 
it should include a portrait to be hung in the school hall—We 
are, Sir, &c., 


ArTHUR JAmBs BALFouR. LANSDOWNE. 
A. C. Cong. E. C. Austen LEIGH. 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON. RoseRERY. 


W. F. D. Smira. 
J. E. C. Weiuponr, 


L. V. Harcourt. 
HARRIS. 
KINNAIRD. 





HEREDITY. 
(To rma Eprtor or tue “ Srrcraton.”’] 
Srr,—The following may be of interest to those who believe 
in heredity, and that “the pride of the sword” passes from 
father'to son. The Times mentions that at the recent inspec 
tion of the Royal Woolwich Academy by the Adjutant- 
General, the cadets, some two hundred and sixty in number, 
marched past under the command of the senior under-officer; 
Alan Algernon Durand, who received the sword of honour for 
exemplary conduct, besides another prize. T'wo generations 
ago Henry Marion Durand, the grandfather of Mr. A. A. 
Durand, was under-officer at Addiscombe, and received there 
the sword of honour. Later, as a lieutenant of Engineers, 
he blew up the gates of Ghuzni, and was afterwards well 
known as General Sir Henry Durand, Member of the Council 
of the Seeretarr £ State for India, and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Pnajaub, where he died through a lamentable accident 
whilst on a tour of duty in that province. He married « 
daughter of General Sir John McCaskil, of the Isle of Skye, 
a Highland general, who fell commanding his division at the 
battle of Moodkee. Their son ia the present Colonel Sir Edward 





picadors, still padded and armoured like Tweedledum, sit 
upon stuffed horses? This, if not too injurious to the dignity 
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Heber-Percy, nephew of a former Duke of Northumberland, 
a family which also bas given many soldiers to the State. 
Sir Edward’s son is the Woolwich cadet above noticed. Of 
his other sons, Mr> Edward Durand was selected in India 
to be aide-de-camp to Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, and 
returned to England with that distinguished officer. The 
second son is a lieutenant in the Central India Horse, the 
third being now at Woolwich, whilst the youngest is a cadet 
at Osborne and was page to his kinsman, the Duke of 
Northumberland, at the recent Coronation. Of General 
Sir Henry Durand’s sons, the eldest is Sir Edward, above- 
mentioned. The second, the Right Honourable Sir Mortimer 
Durand, G.C.M.G., &c., was Political Secretary to Lord 
Roberts during the Afghan campaign, and later Ambassador 
at Madrid and Washington. His only son, Major Hal 
Durand, was Adjutant of the 9th Lancers, and now p.s.c. 
Brigade-Major of Cavalry at Canterbury. The youngest son 
of General Sir Henry, Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., C.LE., 
commanded the Hunawagar expedition, in which he was 
dangerously wounded, and is now one of his Majesty's 
Gentlemen-at-Arms. His son is still at Eton. Not a bad 
record of a family which has given its sons to the service of 
its country and its King.—I am, Sir, Xc., OUvTIS. 





BREVITY. 
(To rum Epiror or tur “ Srrctator.”] 

S1r,—Your “little girl” compressed the life-history of Joan 
of Are into some dozen words. But the most impressive 
instance of brevity I know is the description of Orosius of 
Alaric’s sack of Rome :— 

« Adest Alaricus; trepidam Romam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit.” 
* Apropos, as the French valets say,” may I enter here the best 
palindrome I know, brought to my notice long years ago by 
John Robert Seeley? Moths attracted by the candle :-— 

“In girum imus nocte, ecce, et consumimur igni.” 

I am given to understand that this was invented by the devil 
gloating over the fate of the damned. But, if so, he did not 
know the Greek upsilon.—I am, Sir, &e., 

7 Briardale Gardens. Howarp CANDLER, 





INTERESTING BIRDS NEAR LONDON, 
[To tux Epitor or tne “Sprctator.”’ | 

S1r,—The interest of your readers in the above subject seems 
yet unexhausted and perhaps, therefore, the following items 
supplementing my previous letter may be acceptable. A few 
years ago the eggs of the grasshopper-warbler were taken at 
Farnborough, Kent, the nest being embedded in thick rank 
andergrowth. 1am not aware that this species has ever been 
noticed nearer to London, and the evidence is complete and 
incontestable. The quail is row far less common than 
formerly, and it was an agreeable experience, about a fort- 
night ago, to hear the soft liquid note of the female in a 
meadow near Newlands Corner, in Surrey. A sharp antithesis 
in sound is the cry of the Jandrail. This bird I heard for 
several successive years, before the place was broken up, on 
some extensive grass-land which lay, between the main road 
and the railway, between Norwood and Selhurst. The 
appearance of so timid a bird in such a locality seems 
worth noting, and one of your readers may be able to 
corroborate my statement. At that time I used to bicycle 
past the spot several evenings in the week about ten o'clock, 
and I was very careful to verify my first impression. It is 
difficult, indeed, to mistake the cry of the landrail in the 
stillness of the night. Some years ago I used frequently to 
hear robine in the churchyard of St. John’s, Horsley Down, but 
I feel that, owing to modern improvements, this may no 
longer be possible.-—I am, Sir, Xc., 


8 Park Mansions, Sydenham. Norrucorse H. Vinen. 





LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
[Te tux Epiton or tue “ Sracraron,’’} 


S1r,—As Iam collecting material for a supplement to the late 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition of the “Letters of Horace Walpole,” 
published by the Clarendon Press, may I, through your columns, 
appeal to owners of letters not included in that edition kindly to 
entrust me with the originals, or to supply me with copies, for 
publication in the supplement? I need hardly say that every care 
would be taken of letters lent, and that they would be returned 
to their owners as soen as copied, and that, of course, due acknow- 
ledgment would be made. I have had the promise already of a 








certain number of letters, and as it’is very unlikely that another 

supplement can be published for many years to come, I am 

anxious to secure as many as possible on the present occasion,— 

I am, Sir, &c., ‘AGET Toynsrg, 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, ye 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
{To tue Epitor or tux “ Specrator.” ] 


Sir,—There is an Eastern proverb that runs, “ Hast thou sufficient 
for two loaves? Buy one loaf and a bunch of flowers.” But 
flowers need at least a vase and water if they are to delight the 
eye and satisfy the mind in arid surroundings. This reflection 
comes to one’s mind in reading a letter in the Daily Graphic of 
July 18th from the headmaster of a school in the East End of 
London, commenting on a letter of mine which speaks of scholar- 
ships for elementary school boys and girls, admirably devised by 
the Board of Education, but leaving out of count the actual 
workaday needs of the young people to whom they are offered, 
This headmaster, Mr. Robert Cook, of the Bethnal Green Council 
School, N.E., says :— 

“I was delighted to see in Mr. Fleetwood Williams's letter, 
published in your issue of Saturday last a suggestion that a fund be 
raised to enable some of our neediest boys and girls to benefit by 
the junior County Council and other scholarships which their 
brains can win but their parents’ poverty prevents them from 
taking up. There are many schools where it is a farce to put 
children in for scholarships. Ifa boy wins, one the maintenance 
grant is at most £6 per year for the first two years. In some 
scholarships there is no maintenance grant at all. Tho boy, if 
after much persuasion by the headmaster his parents allow him, 
is sent to a secondary school, where his clothes cause him much 
misery. At the elementary school he probably received free 
meals, but there is no provision for free meals at the technical or 
secondary school. Directly he becomes fourteen years of age his 
mother needs him at home, the father often being ill or out of 
work. The boy, as likely as not, enters some blind-alley oceupa- 
tion, and the country loses the best that might be obtained from 
brains it sorely needs. I have been fortunate enough to find 
financial help for four of my scholarship boys; but is it right 
that an able child’s future should be left to the chance of a 
headmaster finding someone wealthy and good enough to pay for 
clothes, train fares, and dinners ?” 

Here, Sir, I submit, is a matter absolutely vital. Money is freely 
given for the benefit of derelicts, human and animal—money is 
always forthcoming for “ picturesque” appeals and for causes 
that are shouted at us by megaphone. These 6,000,000 boys and 
girls now passing through our elementary schools are destined to 
be, for good or ill, the arbiters of our country’s destiny. Their 
aspirations and demands on life must be met. Will some of your 
readers fairly and squarely face up this obvious problem ?—I am, 
Sir, Xc., Fiserwoop H. WIiL.iAMs, 

General Secretary National Association of Old Scholars’ Clubs, 

Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





INTER-COLONIAL CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL 
HEALTH, 1914. 
(To tur Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’] 


S1r,—I beg leave to call your attention to the following matter. 
The Executive Committee of the Victoria League are arranging 
for a Conference on National Health, to be held in London, May 
18th to 21st, 1914. They recognize the importance of securing an 
interchange of knowledge between the different countrics of the 
Empire on such questions as Housing and Care of Child Life—the 
two main sections of the forthcoming Conference—and of bringing 
together those working for the improvement of social conditions 
among British people. It is solely to effect such intercourse and 
interchange of knowledge that the Conference is being organized. 
Delegates both from official and unofficial bodies in Great Britain 
and the Dominions are being asked to attend. A special Committee 
has been appointed to make all arrangements, of which Miss 
Violet Markham is chairman, and Mrs. H. J. Tennant, Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, Mrs. Pember Reeves, Miss Balfour, Lady Sybil Grey, 
Mr. Greenhalgh, Mr. Birchenough, Lord Henry Bentinck, and Mr. 
Henry Vivian are members. 

Letters expressing cordial approval of the Conference have been 
received from Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Burns, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Pease, and Mr. McKenna, also from the Premiers of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, Quebec, Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, New- 
foundland, Victoria (Australia), New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Tasmania. The Committee are arranging for papers to be 
written by those having special knowledge of the subjects in Great 
Britain, in Australia, Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
Delegates will also be invited to take part in the discussion each 
day. If you would be good enough to publish this preliminary 
announcement of the Conference, my Committee would be very 
grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., Merizet L. Tausor, Secretary. 

2 Millbank House, Wood Street, 

Westminster, S.W. 





NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND. 

[To tur Epiror or tus “ Srectraror.”] 
Srr,—You have been good enough to allow me to appeal in your 
columns for the last two years past for contributions towards a 
fund for providing holidays by the sea or countryside for neces- 
sitous ladies, and through the exceptional generosity of readers: of 
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the Spectator I have been enabled to bring rest to those to whom 
it meant a boon untold. May I be allowed to appeal again for 
help to send away the widows of the poor clergy and men of 
letters, governesses, typewriters, hospital nurses, secretaries, 
musicians, actresses, clerks, and ladies of gentle birth engaged in 
other professions, who for reasons of age and ill-health are out of 
work and have no means of providing holidays for themselves, 
yet who, without the possibility of earning money in the summer 
months, are left behind in London exposed to the sufferings 
attendant on poverty, whereas women of a rougher class are 
liberally provided for through various other holiday funds? I 
plead, then, for those too proud to plead for themselves; for the 
sick and broken down from overwork. All contributions sent to 
the address given below will be gratefully acknowledged and dis- 
tributed.—I am, Sir, &c., ConsTaANcE BEERBOHM. 
48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 





Erratum.—We regret that the following item was accident- 
ally omitted frum the Specification attached to the article 
upon “A Model Black Weather-Board Cottage” in our last 
issue :— 

“TILER. 

Roof.—Cover the roof with Major’s Patent Roman tiles, secured 

to 2in. by ljin. battens; with ridge tiles to match.” 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance io warrant 


publication. 





THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
FUND. 
Donation, Subscription. 
£ a. d. 


a a 4, 
PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED 1006 3 6 71 10 
. eve ( 0 


Miss M. C. Martineau ... o 10 0 

E, Ferry, Esq. ... nos ue oa 33 0 

Captain and Mrs, H. W. Richmond... 220 

Mrs. E. Drew on ue one one 200 

Hampstead Heath Protection Society 110 110 
Cuthbert Grundy, Esq., J.P., B.1. .., 110 
Miss Edith Hastings .. oo ove 2 ee @ 

A. B. Hitchcock, Esq. ... one one sae 

G. C. Upeott, Esq. eee ose om 100 
F. J. C., Newcastle eee eee ove 010 0 

R. Sewell, Esq. ... aa 050 


We are glad to record that the Fund has now reached and 
passed the £1,000 which we desired to raise for the Commons 
Preservation Society, and that the new and increased subscrip- 
tions are over £170 a year. The Fund is therefore closed, but 
we shall, of course, be very glad to receive and acknowledge 
any donations or subscriptions that may still be sent to us for 
the Society. 








POETRY. 


——o—— 
JULY 5ru, 1913. 
("ArAhpwrtos ’Aidas.) 
InsATIATE Death! why haste to snatch 
The young, the brave, the half-Divine P 
Why thus anticipate thy dues ? 


A little while—and all are thine! 
A. G. 





THE GARDEN. 
In spring She made a garden, near an orchard on a hill, 
And half that garden’s Providence, the rest is all Free Will. 
It’s Providence that plants the flowers, pure luck that kills the 
weeds ; 
She planned to make it beautiful, and wild birds brought the 
seeds. 


Green beeches whisper round it, and a river sings below 

A song of pools and shallows, where the herons come and go. 
There's incense like St. Peter’s on a wayward Devon breeze, 
And infinite lamenting of the doves among the trees. 


Outside the wall of broken stone wild hinds are wooed by stags; 
Inside the sunlight lingers on the lavender and flags. 

And nothing bas an enemy where flowers and weeds are grown ; 
The Gospel of that garden is, leave all the nests alone. 


Far better than all gardens is a garden of a mood— 
Columbus might have found it, and, in finding, understood. 
The wanderers in waste places they can feel and understand 
The spirit of deep quiet in the commune that she planned. 





If I was King of England, and I lost my golden crown, 

If I was Mayor of London, and they hunted me from Town, 

I'd seek the secret garden, and the hidden place that She 

Gave for a joy to birds and flowers, and men God made like me, 
Ban KenpiM. 








MUSIC, 


—————— 
“BORIS GODOUNOW.” 


THE evolution and rapid development of the Russian schoo} 
is one of the wonders of the history of music. Forty years 
ago the world only knew of the existence of one Russian 
opera, Glinka’s Life for the Tsar, and one semi-Russian com- 
poser, Anton Rubinstein. The transcendent pianistic powers 
of this great artist stood in the way of a general acceptance 
of his works, and certainly prevented him from applying to 
their construction the care and the concentration which 
alone could save them from prolixity and superficiality. His 
cosmopolitan interests reflected themselves in his music, and 
it was only in odd moments that he showed any freedom from 
Teutonic influence and spoke Slav. None the less, he and his 
brother Nicolas were in complete sympathy with Russian 
ideals, and were undoubtedly pioneers in spreading them. 
Next to Rubinstein, and long after he had reached the zenith 
of his powers, the name best known to Western Europe was 
that of Tschaikowsky. His influence was more distinctively 
Russian, more retiring in personality, but more volcanic in 
expression; none the less, he too was greatly affected by the 
styles of Western schools, notably by that of Italy, and he 
cannot be claimed as an outstanding specimen of the Russian 
in music. Ethnologically speaking, this is but the natural 
outcome of their mixed descent. The Semitic strain which 
was in both, as their names (the “stone of Reuben” and the 
“son of Jacob”) prove, had as usual the defects of its 
qualities, and made them prone to water down the charac- 
teristics of the country of their birth with those of other 
lands with which they were familiar. 

While these two great personalities were looming large in 
the cosmopolitan eye, much stronger, newer, and sounder 
impulses were at work at home than the rest of Europe 
dreamed of. But they were developing in silence, and could 
not make themselves known for lack of the one thing needful 
to general acceptance, printer’s ink. There was no publisher 
with enterprise enough to put them on the market, or pre- 
science enough to see the great future before them. But the 
compelling foree was there and the man appeared. It is to the 
single-minded and patriotic action of Belaieff that we owe 
the speedy recognition of all that is best in modern Russian 
music. His wise mind grasped that the finest work is of no 
possible use to art if the manuscript is accumulating dust on 
its composer's shelves. He wiped off the dust and printed it 
for the public to possess. It is to him that the world owes 
its daily increasing knowledge of and admiration for such 
men as Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounow, Borodin, Balakirew, and 
the astonishing hosts of names which adorn the Russian page 
in recent musical history. Without the powerful impulse which 
he gave to the wider dissemination of the creations of his 
countrymen we should not have seen in London this summer 
the memorable performance of Boris Godounow. 

It is difficult to believe that this masterpiece was written 
forty-two years ago, five years before Bayreuth existed; and 
surprise is tempered by the tragedy of a fate which has 
delayed the full fruition of a hardly-won success for nearly 
half a century and until its composer can know of it 
no more. As the world treated Bach, Schubert, Bizet, so it 
treated Moussorgsky. It never learns, and always regrets 
too late. It occasionally makes frantic efforts to keep pace 
with new work in the hope of behaving better, but usually 
hits upon the wrong thing to worship in its hurry to do con- 
temporary justice. Its lack of insight makes it an easy prey 
to the schemer and the impostor, and when it finds out its 
own mistakes it relapses into its former indifference. Sooner 
or later, however, and unhappily later rather than sooner, 
sincerity of purpose and nobility of expression will bring a 
composer into his own; and it is the possession of these two 
vital qualities which has ensured the long-delayed success of, 
Boris Godounow. Asan opera it has many defects, notably 
a lack of concentration in the construction of the drama, of 
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varied interest in the combination of characters, of any definite 
thread or clue of musical design. It is more a masque of 
isolated scenes than a connected series of events leading 
jaevitably up to a central point of climax. It is rather a 
portrayal of individual characters, each of them finished 
in itself and for itself, than a complete grouping of 
figures which all bear upon the main idea and lead the eye 
infallibly to the commanding personality of the piece. And as 
it is in the plot so it is inthe music. There is but little attempt 
to rivet the ear by some large phrase or haunting melody which 
clamps the musical illustration together. A composer with an 
overpowering instinct for footlight effecte, such ae Meyerbeer, 
would have found material in abundance in the music of the 
voronation scene, founded upon the folk-song immortalized 
Sy Beethoven in one of the Rasoumoffsky quartets, and in the 
plethora of wonderful tunes sung by the old nurse. Under 
ordinary conditions these shortcomings, or perbaps rather 
this refusal of concessions to the demands of cheap effect, 
would have sealed the fate of any opera. In spite of them it 
triumphs. There is scarcely a scene or an act which does not 
end quite softly. That alone would have been enough to 
make Costa turn in his grave. His indignation when he 
found the overture to Cor‘olan at the end of a programme 
was recorded by Sir George Grove. “I will never play it 
again; it ends pianissimo !” was his characteristic anathema. 
‘The quality which compels the attention without even a 
momentary flagging is that of producing consistent and 
auitable atmosphere. At the back of the atmospbere is the 
«quality which is at once the most wholesome and the most 
appealing, the power of folk-song. Upon this sure founda- 
tion the work reets, and the superstructure will endure. Of 
the well-known operatic composers it shows hardly a trace. 
There is no Wagner except for an occasional touch of 
«wharacteristic colour, such as the use of brass instruments 
doaccompany declamation. The only masters whose influence 
it shows are Palestrina and occasionally Beethoven. There 
is no lack of modernity, and that far ahead of its time, 
but novelty of expression is never allowed to overstep the 
limits of sanity and of beauty. Such crudities as there are 
care those of a man who is trying to express himself sincerely 
cand without calculation, but is somewhat hampered by lack of 
experience or of application of finished technique. In one 
scene of dramatic intensity, where Boris imagines the presence 
of the ghost of the Tsarevitch, the orchestral scheme of 
colour and design breaks wholly new ground, and the same 
may be said of the amazingly powerful song of Varlaam in 
the scene of the Inn. It is difficult to preserve one’s sense of 
perspective and remember that the songs of the nurse and 
children, and the interweaving of the music which accom- 
panies them, were composed long before Hansel und Gretel 
was thought of. 

Of the performance of this unique work it is impossible to 
speak in terms too high. It ranked with that of the first 
presentation of the Meistersinger at Bayreuth, and no greater 
praise can be accorded to it. The only obstacle was the poor 
vocal quality of the tenors. The basses, solo and choral alike, 
‘were magnificent in richness and in sonority. Chief of them 
stood out a figure, of which as actor the like has not been 
seen since Salvini, and which as singer rivals the records 
of Lablache, Chaliapine. In the face of such an artist 
as this all his contemporaries pale, and the bass voice 
hus come into its own at last. In dignity of bearing, in 
westraint of gesture, in blood-curdling intensity of horror, 
and in pathos, the present generation has not beheld its 
equal. He possesses power which could raise the roof of the 
theatre; he only uses so much of it as is required for the 
picture, and, be it never so loud, suggests a reserve force of 
as much again. He holds the audience in the hollow of his 
hand, makes them see ghosts which (with true art) are not 
visible to the eye, and gets more expression from a ripple of 
his fingers than most actors from a waving of the arm. 
His movements are wholly unconventional; some of them in 
the teeth of convention, such as his gestures from the hip 
rather than the shoulder, which no one but a past master 
could attempt. His declamation never exceeds the bounds of 
singing, and his bel canto and mezza voce are equally masterly. 
Next to him must be placed the chorus, all (like the Meiningen 
crowds) finished actors, who produce a wealth and volume 
of tone quite new to opera-goers. The réles of the monk 
Pimen, tbe old nurse, and the hostess of the inn were all in the 








hands of excellent artists, with well-trained and sympathetic 
voices. 

The setting of the opera deserves a word to itself. The 
scheme of colour was exactly in harmony with the piece. 
The economy of space in some scenes, and the consequent 
enhancement of effect obtained by the occasional use of the 
whole stage, corresponded to the orchestration of a finished 
master who husbands his forces for his more striking 
moments. The final scene was worthy of comparison with 
that of the Grail-Hall in Parsifal, which is high praise. 

If the Russian visit has done nothing else, it has proved 
that this country is not behind ite neighbours in whole. 
hearted appreciation of a noble work, nobly given. 

I. B. M. 








BOOKS. 


————— 
GERMAN SEA-POWER.* 


GERMAN sea-power cannot fail to be a subject of interest at 
the present time. «Its latent possibilities were shown moro 
than four centuries ago by the success of the Hanseatic 
League, but its limitations were equally seen when the Thirty 
Years’ War almost entirely effaced the results of that 
co-operative movement. Political unrest and struggles on 
land destroyed the naval development. The colonial expan- 
sion initiated by the great Elector during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century died away from the same cause. 
His successors directed their gaze inland. The Continental 
wars of Frederick the Great, the partition of Poland, the 
rivalry between Austria and Pruasia, the Napoleonic wars, 
continued to ubsorb the whole energy of Germany. The 
attempt to create a national navy in the year 1848 ended in 
failure. However much her people may have desired one, a 
German navy was found to be impossible until her political 
union was completed in the year 1870, after which one was 
evolved out of the existing small navy of Prussia. It remains 
to be seen whether the pressure on the Continental frontiers 
will in the future any more than in the past permit the con- 
tinued maintenance of a powerful fleet. Germany may risk 
as much on land by diverting too much strength to the sea 
as Great Britain may hazard at sea by committing herself 
prematurely to Continental enterprises beyond her power. 

In the development of the German navy two different 
policies have been competing for control. In the one the 
protection of the coasts occupied the front place, in the 
other the destruction of the enemy’s main fleet was the primary 
object. The blockade of the German ports by the Danish 
navy in the year 1848 powerfully influenced public opinion 
and gave 4 stimulus to the former policy, as was seen in 
the building programmes for the years 1849, 1865, 1872, 
and 1883. At the two last-mentioned times the Minister of 
Marine was a Prussian general—von Stosch—who, influenced 
by the military success and naval failure in the war with 
France, held that their army was the chief offensive instru- 
ment, and that the defensive réle was proper for the navy. 
The result was that under his auspices a great development 
was given to the torpedo-boat flotillas, which experience has 
since proved to be very imperfect instruments of war. It 
was the Hohenzollern Prince Adalbert who championed the 
latter policy. He held that “Germany must build either no 
ships of the line, or so many that she can act towards her 
neighbours as an independent sea Power.” He assumed 
that twenty ships of the line would be the minimum that 
would be able to act against the Russian Baltic Fleet, 
and that such a number would make Germany fourth among 
the sea Powers of the first rank at that time, and place 
her incontestably in a position to play a great réle at sea. 
For with her twenty ships of the line she “ would be able 
to throw an enormous weight into the scales, turn the 
balance by her adherence to an alliance, and consequently be 
as much sought after as an ally on account of her sea power 
as on account of her land power.” It is this policy which bas 
been developed by Admiral von Tirpitz in the several Navy 
Bills submitted to the Reichstag since he became Minister of 
Marine in the year 1897, and fully explained in the various 
memoranda attached to them. That issued with the Navy 





* German Sea-Power: Its Rise, Progress, and Economic Basis. By Archibald 
Hurd and Henry Castle, London: John Murray. [10s, 6d, net.) 
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Act of 1898 set forth its military meaning to be that against 
the greater sea Powers the battle fleet would be used as a sortie 
fleet, that is to say, that being the weaker it would have to 
wait favourable opportunities to make sorties against the 
enemy's detachments. In that attached to the Act of 1900 that 
idea was discarded as being altogether inadequate, since the 
blockade of the weaker navy in port would only be a question 
of time. The réle of the battle fleet was distinctly held to be 
pot to confine itself to sorties, but to meet that of the enemy 
en at least equal, if not superior terms. This was thought 
to be possible even against a superior naval Power, since such 
en one would not always be able to concentrate all his fighting 
strength, and Germany might be able to select her own time 
to attack. Another marked feature pointing to the same 
policy was that the demands for home service were kept quite 
separate from those for foreign stations. The Home Fleet 
was given by law a military organization, and its numerical 
strength was fixed by law, while the size and type of each 
class of ship were left to be settled by the Murine Depart- 
ment as military necessity and mechanical improvement 
demanded. The Home Fleet was treated as a complete military 
whole to do the primary work of beating the enemy’s fleet, 
while the foreign service ships were provided to reap the 
fruits of victory, whether won by diplomacy or war, as is 
explained in the memorandum. The relative importance 
attached to the two services was shown by the fact that in 
the year 1900, when money could not be found for the whole 
requirements, the foreign service was sacrificed and the 
demands for it were only completed by the law of the year 
1906. A third military feature was the stress laid on the 
importance of training the personnel, and the steps taken to 
improve that by keeping a large number of ships in full 
commission. The law of the year 1912 provides that the 
battleships and large cruisers of the Home Fleet shall 
ultimately be maintained thus :— 


Active fleet in commission with full crews... 33 
Reserve fleet in commission with reduced crews 5 
Reserve fleet not in commission... ae vn 15 

53 


The eight large cruisers of the foreign service fleet are not 
included. Thus certainly thirty-three and possibly thirty- 
eight capital ships will be ready to act at the shortest notice, 
and the fleet which will ultimately issue into the North Sea 
will number fifty-three, or nearly twice as many as were under 
Nelson at Trafalgar, without mentioning small cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, &c. The number of the personnel 
will reach 107,000 in the year 1920, and thus future naval 
battles may witness numbers engaged such as have not been 
seen since the days of Rome. A further mark of the new 
policy is to be found in the increased coal supply given to 
the ships laid down since the year 1898, as this indicates 
that they are not to be used as mere sortie ships. 

It is evident that Admiral von Tirpitz thoroughly under- 
stands how to prepare victory. With such a great force at 
disposal he cannot but intend that its principal effort shall be 
directed to destroy, or neutralize the action of, the main fight- 
ing fleet opposed to it. No ships will be detached for any 
purpose other than to create diversions which may facilitate 
this main enterprise. Our own Government certainly seem 
to have had no appreciation of this intention, seeing that in 
November 1910 an official communication was published which 
began: “The really serious danger that this country has to 
guard against in war is not invasion, but interruption of our 
trade and destruction of our merchant shipping.” Not a 
word was mentioned of the possibility of our fleet meeting 
any difficulty in holding its own, or of being worsted, as may 
occur if it is not properly used. We arrive at this antithesis: 
the German admiral evidently thinks that by careful pre- 
paration he may be able to defeat the British fleet; the British 
admiral holds that to be so unlikely as not to be worth 
mentioning. This inability to realize the changed conditions 
and face the facts causes the onlooker to have doubts. 

The authors have much to say on the shipbuilding policies 
both of this country and of Germany, but on such a technical 
matter they are not reliable guides. They reproduce state- 
ments long recognized by the naval profession to be crude and 
wanting in accuracy. Much stress is laid on the delay of two 
years caused to Germany by the advent of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
in the year 1905. It is difficult to see that this has resulted in 





any disadvantage to that country. What are two years in the 
development of such a navy? The principal, if not the only, 
result of that ship's appearance has been that all nations have 
built, or are building, larger and more costly ships, but the 
relative position is very much the same as before. Thus the 
claim put forward at the time, that other nations would not 
follow suit, has proved to be quite wrong. 

Turning to the question of the armament of capital ships 
the statement on p. 139 that certain German ships “embody 
the all-big-gun principle in association with a powerful 
secondary armament, consisting of a dozen 59-inch guns and 
sixteen 24-pounders,” is misleading. The all-big-gun principle 
embodies the idea that the main armament of a ship shall 
consist only of large guns, such as 12-inch, and shall not 
include secondary guns, such as 59-inch. Smaller guns, 
such as 24-pounders, do not form part of the main armament, 
and are outside the controversy. Thus to say that the all- 
big-gun principle is associated with a powerful secondary 
armament is downright nonsense. As a matter of fact, 
Germany has never accepted the all-big-gun principle, and 
has always adhered to the two natures of gun principle for 
the main armament, to which we ourselves are now returning 
by reintroducing the secondary battery. The orthodox 
explanation is that the 6-inch guns are anti-torpedo-boat 
guns, but the real one is that the all-big-gun principle 
provides an insufficient volume of fire at some possible 
fighting ranges. The tendency in this country now is to 
return to the ‘ Majestic’ type, with two primary turrets at 
each end in the centre line instead of one, and with a 
secondary battery; but this is accompanied by an increase in 
the size of the primary guns, in the thickness of the armour, 
and in the size and cost of the ships, all of which are still 
subjects of controversy and not governed by any accepted 
principles. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the account 
given of the means taken by Admiral von Tirpitz to achieve 
his ends. First and most important was his correct under- 
standing of the naval problem, and the care taken to set forth 
his plans so clearly that the lay minds in the Reichstag could 
grasp them. But behind this were his reputed adroitness in 
managing the politicians, his press bureau, which supplied 
gratis naval information of all kinds and thus moulded the 
opinion of the press, the naval annual Nauticus, and the 
monthly, Die Marine Rundschau, which shaped professional and 
expert thought. The German Navy League also helped the 
propaganda to some extent. Started in the year 1898 under 
august and princely patronage, it is said to be partly financed 
by the armament firms and to be largely recruited from the 
numerous class open to official pressure, but it is important 
to note that three-fourths of its million members are said to 
belong to societies who have joined it en masse and are not 
to be counted in the same scale as if they bad joined as 
individuals. The Boer War, the international friction about 
Morocco, and other matters, together with the very indiscreet 
speeches, articles, and official memoranda publiehed in this 
country, bave each and all helped the Admiral to develop 
German sea-power. 

The later chapters show the great growth in population 
and wealth now taking place, and point to considerable 
possible increases in each case. They also indicate the 
complex political situation and the uncertainty in regard to 
the future. The industrial development is undermining the 
power of the Junker class, and the Socialist vote is rapidly 
increasing, being in the year 1912 nearly 35 per cent. of 
the total number cast. Of much interest are the facts 
relative to the Colonial development, which show that, 
although up to the year 1908 a sum of about £57,000,000, of 
which one-third was a war loan, had been spent on the 
Colonies, their German population, exclusive of officials, was 
not more than 12,000, and her trade with them was still 
comparatively small. Again, her mercantile marine is steadily 
growing, but the facts show that up to the present its actual 
size and its actual decennial increase are far below those of 
our own. 

On the whole the reader will gather from this book that a 
continued increase in the German sea-power is to be expected, 
and must be accepted as a permanent factor in the inter- 
national situation likely to last many years. The correspond- 
ing effort required from this country must be made on sound 
business principles, which jeans a central administration 
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so organized that the use of the Navy in war is separated 
from its supply; a body of officers imbued with a true spirit 
of self-sacrifice and devoted to the study and practice of their 
profession ; a sound fleet organization based on well-thought- 
out tactical and strategical ideals. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE EMPIRE.* 


THERE is a saying in the Talmud that “by the breath of the 
school children shall the State be saved,” and some conviction 
of the truth of this old-world adage is to-day, in spite of many 
prejudices, forcing its way into the general mind. The sturdy 
breed of our forefathers who built up the Empire owed 
perhaps comparatively little to either schools or school- 
masters, and Englishmen still often look upon education 
somewhat in the old Roman spirit, asa thing of which strong 
men may readily have too much. But in recent years things 
have moved apace, and the man of sixty, if he will look back, 
finds himself living to-day in an environment which, owing to 
the advance of science, is becoming wholly different from that 
of his boyhood. And in this new world, with its vast com- 
plexity and startling rapidity of change, it is clear that there 
will continually be less room for the ignorant and incapable. 
The old inbred virtues of our race will still, indeed, count 
for much; but mere grit and dogged tenacity of purpose 
will more and more need to be reinforced by trained and 
educated skill. Just as in war, at least among civilized nations, 
the issue is no longer decided chiefly by sheer courage or 
strength, so in that international struggle for the command 
of commerce, which though peaceful is yet pitiless, victory 
will in the end rest with that country which can rely 
most confidently not only on the character but on the 
trained capacity of its sons; and among “the secrets of 
empire,” as Tacitus called them, the one which is to-day 
perhaps the most necessary, and certainly the least explored, 
has to do with the higher education of our best youth. And 
yet there is no question to which, as a nation, we are so 
indifferent. For elementary and technical education we have 
done much. But for secondary schools, democracy being 
rather unconcerned about them, we have done very little, 
while as regards the “ public schools,” it is almost a tradition 
of English statesmanship that to touch them would be 
sacrilege. Waterloo and Wellington are too inseparably 
connected with “the playing fields of Eton” to admit of 
such a thought. And yet surely to any reflective mind it 
might seem that the upbringing of those of our youth to 
whom fortune has given the fullest opportunities of public 
service was something which no wise or truly imperial 
statesmanship could possibly neglect; and might not a 
philosopher perhaps express some wonder if he were told 
that it is exactly the great public schools of England which 
enjoy no public guidance or control? Might he not, when 
he saw their government left exposed to all the hazards of 
individual caprice, think that the nation was indifferent to 
one of its chief national assets, one of the best and surest 
of its resources, and hardly deserving to be called, in any 
true sense, “a wise and understanding people” ? 

It was with some such thoughts as these that we took up 
the present volume. Its title indicates a great theme, while 
the ability and long experience of its writer gave promise of 
a treatment worthy of the theme. Unhappily, however, that 
promise is not fulfilled. The book might have been a great 
book, but it is one which those who understand the equal 
difficulty and importance of its subject will lay down with 
disquiet and almost with despair. For it is a long and 
sustained attack made by a headmaster of standing and 
repute on the whole system of public school education as it 
exists to-day. To follow the many counts of the indictment 
is not here possible, nor would it serve any useful purpose 
to examine carefully the statements of a writer whose motto 
seems to be J’accuse, and who quotes, with evident relish, 
whole pages of invective (p. 119, seq.) in which publie school 
boys are described as “ without intellectual life,” “arrogantly 
and contemptuously ignorant,” “victims in a condition of 
mental abjectness,” or “ confined within the blank walls of an 
ancient cemetery which contains only the sepulchres of two 
dead tongues,” while he himself describes them as dwelling in 
“a gigantic treadmill”—with the “shades of the prison- 
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house,” of course, thrown in—or in “strongholds of stern 
and unbending Toryism,” or in “barracks” with “a feudalistic 
atmosphere,” and the like. Such intemperance of protest only 
provokes discredit; and yet there is, we think, in Dr. Gray’s 
criticism much that has substance and reality. The “wastrels” 
of our public schools, such as he has met in Canada, are fer 
too numerous ; the average boy learns far too little, and when 
Dr. Gray heads a chapter “The Present Discontent” the 
words describe a real though vague feeling which exists 
to-day that the public schools are only partially and 
inadequately performing the great duty they owe the nation, 
Nor, we think, could there be a better subject for a good 
book than to inquire with an impartial mind into the “ Causes” 
of that “ Discontent,” and in a wise, sober, and practical 
spirit to suggest remedies. Dr. Gray, however, demands 
“not merely reform but revolution.” He ignores the great 
past of our great schools and their large measure of present 
usefulness, and there is little apparently he would not alter. 
He would place them all under direct State control; there 
should be “ organic severance ” from the Universities ; classical 
study, except for some few specialists, is to be dene away 
with ; competition, not only for scholarships but in form and 
in the playing field, ought to be prohibited ; “ the games-ridden 
assistant master,” along with “the pestilential superstition of 
athlete-worship,” must go; the method of “pumping in” is 
to give way to “elicitation” and “ heuristic”; and although, 
in a sentence which begins with no fewer than seven clauses 
headed with “if,” he concedes the possible merits of a 
boarding-school, he believes that the day-school furnishes 
“the more salutary system of education.” Nor does he ask 
for great changes without just cause. The present want of 
any common policy in our schools tends, as every schoolmaster 
knows, to confusion and even chaos; competition has its 
grave evils; classical study can no longer claim exclusive 
rights; the cult of mere skill in games is deplorable, and so 
on. The evils are patent and acknowledged. But where evil 
is mixed with much good, with much that is of proved value, 
it is the part of wisdom to emend rather than to destroy, and 
not to get rid of the old without some assurance that the new 
is better. For example, that “independence, variety, and 
elasticity ” about which headmasters often talk fluently when 
they deprecate interference from without, does, no doubt, often 
mean little more than unlimited power to follow each his own 
humour or the particular convenience of the moment, with 
complete disregard to the larger needs of education. But 
does Dr. Gray dream that when party interests weigh as they 
do now with politicians, when the Ministry of Education is 
treated as a mere halting-place for young ambitions, that the 
public schools would really gain by being placed under the 
government of Whitehall? And when he has got rid of 
the “ dead” languages, how does he know that living tongues 
may not be taught equally badly, and with no higher result 
than to produce the glibness and capacity of a polyglot 
waiter ? 

Dr. Gray, however, cares little for these and many other 
like considerations on which we have no space to dwell. The 
spirit of prophecy is upon him, and prophecy with him means 
denunciation. For we are, it seems, “a people incapable of 
deductive reasoning,” “sluggish to apprehend new ideas,” 
“essentially self-satisfied and immobile,” “led astray by 
claptrap,” and “with powers undermined by the chronic 
intoxication of money-making,” while in addition there exists 
“a great conspiracy of national self-adulation” which keeps 
“our ears dulled by the soft platitudes of Editors, Politicians, 
and Priests.” That is the mood in which he approaches his 
subject, and though he gradually cools down, yet so ardent is 
he in denouncing that he almost wholly forgets to tell us what 
to do. The unhappy reader becomes gloomier and gloomier, 
but seeks almost in vain for any ray of enlightenment. 
The book contains $74 pages, and yet it is only on p. 306 that 
there comes the important question, “And the remedies?” 
Thereat the reader revives, but it is only to find a list 
of studies drawn up which is wholly ordinary in its nature 
except for the fact that “Latin and Greek should be treated 
as a specialistic study, xnrloy ti nal ¢yxadAdmone mdovTou,” 
and that English should be “taught ab ovo”—which, for the 
benefit of those who have not that Latin which is “the adorn- 
ment of wealth,” is explained as meaning “from A B OC to 
Milton and Burke.” ‘But having got so far, Dr. Gray imme- 
diately dashes off into a diatribe against the Universities, 
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antil on p. 336 he again raises our hopes by speaking of 
“entering on the main theme,” 6nly again to destroy them, so 
that it is not before p. 343 that we come to the words, “ This 
being premised, it only remains for the writer to express 
briefly his views on the main theme.” For here at last 
Dr. Gray wakes up to the fact that “such an exposition may 
fairly be demanded,” since it “otherwise might be alleged 
against him” that he is only “a destructive critic,” and he 
thereupon launches into a biological discussion on “ heredity” 
and “adolescence.” Indeed, after careful efforts we have been 
wholly unable to discover what the “main theme” really is, 
and where it is treated in this book. Dr. Gray had a great 
opportunity, but he has, we think, failed wholly in his use of 
it. Indeed, those who think that some reform of our public 
schools is urgently needed in the public interest may perhaps 
feel that his merely destructive energy is likely to hinder 
vather than to help the cause of progress. 





MORAL TENETS AND CUSTOMS IN CHINA.* 


Tus intensely interesting volume claims to set forth “the 
essential notions of the three sects” (in China), the “ Literati, 
Buddhists, and Taoists.” These three philosophies have 
become one, we are given to understand, in the crucible of the 
public mind. “The same individual in China is at once a 
Confucianist, a Buddhist, and a Taoist, and with no sense of 
incongruity.” Our author quotesa sentence from A. P. Smith’s 
«« Chinese Characteristics ” to emphasize his point. “ Buddhism 
swallowed Taoism, Taoism swallowed Confucianism, but at 
last the latter swallowed both Buddhism and Taoism together, 
and thus ‘the three religions are one.’” The meaning of the 
quotation is plain, though the wording is, to say the least, 
somewhat involved. 


The moral treatises selected from Chinese literature, 
and here presented to the reader as typical of Chinese 
ideals, are printed in double columns in Chinese (Roman- 
ized character) and in English, while on the opposite page 
appears the same thing in Chinese characters. The book 
is profusely illustrated with reproductions of ancient Chinese 
pictnres and photographic scenes representing the life of 
modern China. The last chapters contain minute descriptions 
of the various ceremonials which hallow the great events of 
jife—marriage, birth, and death—in northern China. These 
latter form less attractive reading than the moral disquisi- 
tions. Every one is interested in ethics, though he may know 
nothing of moral philosophy beyond what his own tempta- 
tions can teach him. So true is it that “there are on this 
earth but two ways, the good and the bad one. All people 
halt at the branching off.” Alien symbolism, on the other 
hand, finds less echo in the Western mind. China is the land 
of ceremonial. Without rites man would be little better than 
an animal, they think. 


Filial piety, of course, stands first among the virtues in the 
Chinese mind. “This law of filial piety flows from the natural 
goodness that Heaven has shared out to you,” we read. Any 
affection which may for a moment supplant the supreme 
affection which should exist between parent and child is 
dreaded by the Chinese moralist. “Alas! the men of the 
present day reserve their greatest love for their wives,” the 
preacher complains. “ With regard to women, they do not 
count,” he adds bitterly. “ A wife is not of the same flesh and 
blood as her husband. Her family name is not the same as 
yours.” By his own showing, however, they do “ count” very 
much indeed, and all the moralists who touch on the subject 
of women seem to inveigh against infanticide. Custom and 
religion both exalt the position of the mother, even though in 
her capacity of wife the Chinese woman may be technically 
slighted. “From remote ages there were very good women,” 
is a naive admission which would seem to be proverbial. If a 
woman is not to be regarded as belonging to her husband's 
family, it seems hard that she skould have to be wholly sub- 
servient to her parents-in-law during all the earlier years of 
her married life. Nothing is to be counted ber own. 

“No daughter-in-law, without being told to go to her own apart- 
ment, should venture to withdraw from that (of her parents-in- 


law). Whatever she is about to do, she should ask leave from 
them. A son and his wife should have no private goods, nor 
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animals, nor vessels ; they should not presume to borrow from, or 
give anything to, another person. If anyone give the wife an 
article of food or dress, a piece of cloth or silk, a handkerchief for 
her girdle, an iris or orchid, she should receive and offer it to her 
parents-in-law, If they accept it, she will be glad as if she were 
receiving it afresh. If they return it to her, she will take it as if 
it were a second gift, and lay it by to wait they may want it.” 

Growing up, it is evident, gives no emancipation to a young 
woman in China. She passes from one state of tutelage to 
another; but after all her time comes in the end. 

“Sons’ wives should serve their parents-in-law as they served 
their own. At the first crowing of the cock, they should dress; 
when dressed, they should go to their parents and parents-in-law. 
On getting to where they are, with bated breath and gentle voice 
they should ask if their clothes are warm or cold, whether 
they are ill or pained, or uncomfortable in any part; and if they 
be so, they should proceed reverently to stroke and seratch the 
place. They should in the same way, going before or following 
after, help and support their parents in quitting or entering the 
apartment. They will bring in the basin for them to wash, . . . 
they will ask whether they want anything, and then respectfully 
bring it. All this they will do with an appearance of pleasure to 
make their parents feel at ease.” 

There are seven causes of divorce in China—against a wife 
one of which is “loquacity.” We should doubt if many 
young Chinese women have enough spirit left to offend by 
chatter. Does scolding, we wonder, come under the head of 
“loquacity ” P 

The Chinese moralists, in spite of their singular absence 
of what is ordinarily called “religious feeling,” appear to 
base their morality upon inspiration. There is a sentence of 
four words which the student of morals is exhorted to keep 
in mind. “ Natural goodness, heavenly received.” It is a 
wonderful summing up of a very fine philosophy of life. 
But it is not only the plainer virtues which are regarded 
as “natural.” Compassion is specially singled out as a 
“natural” virtue. 

“Every good man has the instinct of mercy and extends it to 

all that has life under heaven, men and other beings. As in 
peaches and apricots there is a kernel, and in water-melons a pip, 
so in man there is an instinctive goodness which is like man’s 
kernel; it is a puff of warm air which envelops the heart of 
man and which he brings with him at his birth.” 
Do these words really give voice to the aspirations of a people 
as renowned for cruelty as the Chinese? Again, it is astonish- 
ing indeed to find so much stress laid upon “sweet reasonable- 
ness.” Stiffness and obstinacy make their dull show on the 
Chinese face. Half the troubles of life come, we are assured, 
from the fact that men cannot induce themselves to yield. 

“If in your village there are any bad characters, you must 
avoid them carefully and have little intercourse with them. If 
you cannot avoid them entirely, you must yield to them in discuss- 
ing and treating affairs with them. If they should happen to 
give youa slight offence, pay no heed to it. Acting thus, how 
could they harm you? Is it not a popular saying, ‘Whilst you 
may offend ten honest men, avoid offending even one single 
scoundrel’? If you do so, you will be reckoned as a man of 
experience. When one has to deal with bullies, there is no use 
standing on one’s dignity ; when you treat with stupid men you 
must not be like them. But here comes a busybody who will 
say, ‘If people wrong me and I should overlook it, all my fellow 
villagers will come thus and annoy me, and life will become 
impossible for me.’ Well, have you forgotten this saying of the 
ancients, that ‘Those who know how to bear a reverse are also 
those who know how to overcome it ’?” 

There is, of course, a good trace of worldliness in all this, but 
it is not a base but an exalted worldliness, if one may use 
such an expression. 

The same comment may be made upon the intense reverence 
for education. “ All other things are vulgar; study alone is 
noble,” they declare, and “ Among good works there is none 
which surpasses the establishment of schools.” Respect for 
education is, of course, a democratic principle. “ Generals 
and Ministers do not spring from seed, but from the efforts 
made by the young man.” Riches do not seem to be very 
greatly respected. “Money clouds the intelligence,” accord- 
ing to Chinese belief. It is an odd point of view, and one 
certainly unheard-of in the West. On the other hand, riches 
are not deprecated on principle, and in fact they are legitimate 
objects of desire. “As to riches, it is right to have some,” 
is another naive obiter dictum, and the warning to benovolent 
men not to ask more than 30 per cent. on money lent 
does not seem very stringent in character, Still, the rich are 
not held up to reverence. Men who have inherited money 
are rather roughly used by the moralists, and are said to be 
devoid of the finer feelings, fearing nothing but ridicule. 
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Children are taught to have an immense respect for litera- 
ture. “A book must not be thumbed with unclean hands, 
a written paper must not be thrown in dirty places; one 
must not in a fit of anger tear up a written page.” Oddly 
enough, this exaltation of literature is accompanied by dis- 
paragement of the arts, especially music and acting. The 
mind of the past is consulted at every turn. Precedent is 
sacrosanct, but ordinary antiquarianism gets a side hit 
which will rouse the sympathy of Philistines. “ Heaven 
hates those who tire the people for the sake of collecting rare 
objects.” In the respect of the moralists husbandry stands 
almost as high as education. The soldiery are exhorted 
to protect the peasantry. “Think well on it: whence do 
you get your monthly pay and rice allowance ? The grain 
you eat, the cloth you employ for your clothes, are given 
to you by the peasantry who pay the taxes.” Turning then 
to the men who till the soil, the moralist exhorts them 
thus: “When you see people getting money from business» 
avoid envying their lot; don’t become disgusted with your 
field work, and seek to go into business. Are you not aware 
that in olden times traders were generally little thought of ?. .. 
The sole gain worth reckoning is the farmer's.” Two sayings 
which shall be our final quotations are typical illustrations of 
the teaching contained in this summary of Chinese ideals. 
The first is continually quoted in the West, is universal in its 
application, and shows the mind of the philosopher; the 
second is very like it in meaning, but comes evidently from 
the common sense of just-minded if provincial country folk. 
These are they: “In everything let others have their share of 
the sun.” “A good man does not spit in the well.” 





BAPTISTS AND FIFTH MONARCHY MEN*® 


Tu1s admirable piece of research, which sheds light on a 
very obscure side of Commonwealth history, is one of the prize 
essays of the American Historical Association. Miss Brown 
has made a diligent use of all available authorities, and any 
one who knows that period will remember how confusing and 
multitudinous those authorities are. The two sects in question 
were the chief thorns in Cromwell's side during his uneasy 
reign. They were “poor people of God,” and he had not the 
heart to deal with them hardly; but as they professed a creed 
which made civil government impossible he had frequently to 
suspend their activities in the interests of public order. Miss 
Brown’s study shows the gradual tendency of Cromwell’s 
mind to conservatism under the stern pressure of facts, 
and it enables us to realize how easily Monk effected the 
Restoration. Up till the very eve of it England seemed a 
hotch-potch of warring sects, its chief concern the exact 
interpretation of certain passages in the Book of Daniel; and 
then in a month or two the ordinary man loses patience and 
reasserts himself, and the sects disappear from national 
history. 

The spiritual forefathers of the English Baptists were the 
Anabaptists of Holland, and the first actual Church in 
England was made up of dissenters from the English 
Separatist Church in Amsterdam. They never acknowledged 
the name of Anabaptist, and had no connexion with John of 
Leyden and his theories, being a remarkably decorous and 
peaceable body. They all believed in adult baptism and the 
voluntary principle in Church government, and they were 
divided into General Baptists, who believed in universal 
redemption, and Particular Baptists, who held Calvinistic 
views on that subject. Their organization was so democratic 
as to cease almost to be an organization, and male and female 
had the liberty of prophesying. They were submissive to 
existing governments, and in their public confessions 
asserted that magistracy was an ordinance of God and that 
Church members should hold civil office. They maintained, 
however, that a magistrate must allow liberty of con- 
science, otherwise he had no right to the obedience of the 
faithful. The Baptists deserve all credit as among the 
earliest apostles of toleration in England. Most of them, it 
is true, excluded non-Christian faiths and popery from this 
principle, but many of the General Baptists would have 
extended it to all men. They were mostly humble folk, but, 
besides the immortal Bunyan, they included in their ranks 
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Hen:y Lawrence, the president of Cromwell’s Council of% 
State; William Steele, who was Chancellor of Ireland; and 
the famous Praise-God Barbone. The Fifth Monarchy men 
came both from Baptist and Independent Churches, but the 
greater number of their preachers were Baptists. They based 
their creed upon Daniel's vision of the four beasts, which they, 
interpreted as the four great Empires, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman. They argued from the Thirty Years’ War 
that the Roman Monarchy was near its end, and that the Fifth 
Monarehy, with Christ at its head, was approaching. Men like: 
Thomas Harrison kept alive the spirit which had conquered at 
Naseby and Worcester. The Fifth Monarchy men were very. 
precise in their anticipations. One of their preachers, after a 
careful comparison of Daniel with Revelation, fixed the date for 
the conversion of the Jews at 1650 or 1656, and for the coming 
of Christ about 1700. Norfolk was the cradle of the move- 
ment, and East Anglia and London were its chief strongholds. 
Its votaries looked at every incident, domestic and foreign, 
from the point of view of their peculiar calendar. The “little 
horn” on the head of the fourth beast in Daniel gave rise to 
different interpretations—William the Conqueror, the Stuarts, 
Charles I., and the Papacy being various explanations. The 
last was the most popular, and, since the “little horn” had to be 
destroyed before the Fifth Monarchy could begin, there was 
no time to be lost in unseating the Pope. Hence they 
cordially welcomed the Dutch war as giving them a foothold. 
on the Continent for the purpose, and they were grievously 
disappointed when peace was made. They had a heavy 
programme before them, for one of their tasks was to trans- 
port the Jews back to their own country. “ We shall gather 
home the Jews out of the Isles first, for those are they shall 
firat be called, and the ships of Tharsis shall do it.” It could 
not be long before they came into conflict with the sorely 
harassed Lord Protector. 

The Fifth Monarchy men cordially approved of Cromwell's. 
treatment of the dregs of the Long Parliament, and they 
welcomed Barbone’s Parliament as an instalment of govern- 
ment by the saints, “because of the lowness and innocency 
of the title, having little of earthly glory about it.” But their 
demands soon brought them into antagonism with the Pro- 
tector, for one of the first points in their programme was the 
abolition of the existing Jaws of England and the substitution 
of the laws of God as laid down in the Scriptures. They 
quarrelled not only with the moderate Commonwealth men. 
but with the Levellers, for “while the ideal of the Levellers 
was government by the people, that of the Fifth Monarchists 
was government by the elect, and while the Levellers longed 
for a full and free Parliament, the Fifth Monarchy men 
longed for a dispensation from Heaven.’ The situation very 
soon became impossible; the experiment came to an end, and. 
Harrison and his little band had fo be removed by a file of 
soldiers. Then followed the Protectorate, which the Fifth 
Monarchists violently objected to as government by a single 
person. Their preachers in Blackfriars and elsewhere poured 
upon Cromwell a flood of Apocalyptic abuse. He was the “ vile 
person” referred to in Daniel xi. 21, and presently he was: 
elevated to the position of the “little horn” which was to 
make war upon the saints, but which the saints would 
ultimately destroy. The more moderate Baptists held aloof 
from these attacks, and the new Parliament, which had a 
distinct Presbyterian bias, gave them no support. Cromwell, 
who was slowly being forced to the belief that an unorganized 
churoh, like an unorganized State, meant anarchy, spoke out 
frankly on the subject. He talked of the “ mistaken notion” 
of the Fifth Monarchy :— 

* A notion I hope we all honour, wait, and hope for, that Jesus. 
Christ will have a time to set up His reign in our hearts, by sub- 
duing those corruptions and lusts and evils that are there, which 
reign now more in the world than I hope in due time they shalk 
do. . . . But for men to entitle themselves on this principle, that. 
they are the only men to rule kingdoms, govern nations, and give 
laws to people, . . . truly, they had need give clear manifestation 
of God’s presence with them, before wise men will submit to their 
conclusions.” 

The violence of the preachers compelled him to issue ar 
ordinance against treason, and this led to endless difficulties. 
He was very averse from putting honest fanatics to death, and’ 
consequently he was compelled to keep them in prison without 
atrial. This not only made his attempt at repression a farce, 
but it gave a powerful cry to every opponent of the Cromwellian 
régime. The prisons were filled with turbulent preachers who 
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testified at all seasons, to the immense discomfort of their 

olers. The failure of the Hispaniola expedition was con- 
sidered a judgment of God on Cromwell’s backslidings ; 
“ Apostate, Covenant-breaker, Usurper, and Persecutor ” were 
the mildest terms levelled at the head of the State, who was 
also publicly accused of “pride, luxury, and lasciviousness.” 
Risings like that of Venner the tanner came to little, but the 
strife of the sectaries made all Cromwell’s serious attempts 
at reconstruction impossible, including his own assumption of 
acrown. Baptists and Levellers in the army began to weaken 
the Lord Protector’s chief support, and he was actually com- 
pelled to issue an edict in Scotland against Baptists holding 
any public appointments. In Ireland the discreet rule of 
Henry Cromwell—an exceptionally able administrator— 
effectually suppressed Baptist activity. He had not the 
tolerance of his father, but he had all his plainness of 
speech. “Is it a dangerous error,” we find him asking, 
“that dominion is founded on grace when it is held by 
the Church of Rome, and a sound principle when it is 
held by the Fifth Monarchy?” After Oliver’s death the 
Presbyterian element reasserted itself in the transient 
Conventions, but the real power lay with the army—or, rather, 
it lay with the people at large, who were growing very tired of 
all factions, and with the men who could read aright the 
popular desires. Even the sectaries began to despair and 
became silent; all except a few zealous Fifth Monarchists, 
who still proclaimed an approaching Armageddon. 


It is impossible in reading this story to withhold a certain 
admiration for the extremists who carried to their logical 
conclusion the principles of Puritanism. Men like Harrison 
had a wild elevation of purpose and a poetic fire which make 
them stand out, like some of Blake’s mystical figures, from 
the ordinary ranks of »umanity. One must marvel, too, at 
the superhuman patience of the great Oliver. It was the 
anomaly of his career that he, the most tolerant man of his 
age, should be perpetually at war with those bodies which 
advocated the widest religious liberty. He never lost either 
his faith in human nature or his Christian charity, and we 
to-day can share the emotions of his friends who in his last 
hours wondered at “those ejaculatory breathings of his soule 
for the blessings of love and union among the servants of 
God, ... particularly praying for those that were angry 
with him.” 





A MODEL.* 


In a passage so often quoted that one has to apologize for 
using it again, Carlyle said that every clergyman should write 
the history of his parish—to keep him out of mischief. After 
reading the fragrant aad mellow volume in which Dr. Warde 
Fowler has preserved so much of the wholesomeness, charm, 
and character of his adopted Oxfordshire village, we are dis- 
posed to amend Carlyle’s dictum to the counsel of perfection 
that Dr. Warde Fowler should write the history of every 
parish—to keep English readers in love with their England. 


Origins can be very curious, and the evolution of this 
entertaining and informative little book is strangely un- 
expected. It grew, its author tells us, out of the request for 
an article for an American economic journal. Hitherto we 
have thought of American economic journals as arid com- 
pilations quite outside the pale—the very biblia abiblia of 
periodical journalism: ephemerides anephemerides, as Lamb 
might say—but after reading Kingham Old and New we shall 
ever consider them with respect and turn their pages eagerly. 
For this book is human to the core. And more than merely 
human, it has personality and an underlying tenderness and 
sense of the best in life which make it literature. 


No author could be more thorough. Dr. Warde Fowler 
begins with Kingham before the Conquest, and brings down 
his economic survey to the present day; he goes on to describe 
Kingham’s “ characters,” its birds (here being very much on 
hisown ground, as readers of other of his books will testify), 
its flowers, its great thunderstorm in 1910, its great drought 
in 1911; and finally he draws from his experience there some 
helpful conclusions as to rural and educational questions. 
Between the lines on every page one catches glimpses of one 
who loves his fellow men, and has acquired rich stores of 


* Kingham Old and New: Studies in a Rural Parish. By Dr. W. Warde 
Fowler. Oxford: B, H. Blackwell, (5s. net.) 





sunny wisdom and sympathy from an observant life of tran- 
quil delight in nature, books, and neighbours. 

The most entertaining chapter is naturally that one devoted 
to “Old Village Folks.” It must always be so, since the 
proper study of mankind is man. Every word of this chapter 
is tempting to the reviewer, but we have space only for two 
passages. The first describes the Kingham resident who first 
brought the village to the author’s notice, Captain Barrow. 

“TI soon found that my host was a much more eccentric old 
bachelor than I had been able to divine in Switzerland. He lived 
in a picturesque old house which had once been, and has been 
again of late, the residence of the rector. It was a cottage to all 
intents and purposes, but the old gentleman’s hobby was to make 
it as much like a ship as possible. In front of it was a flagstaff 
about sixty feet high, on which a flag was hoisted at eight o'clock 
precisely by Greenwich time—the red ensign for example, on the 
Sunday morning after my arrival. While it was being hoisted by 
the gardener, Captain Barrow struck ‘eight bells’ on a bell fixed 
on the roof of his house, at the sound of which all guests were 
expected to appear, and breakfast followed. There was, however, 
just time enough between the eight bells and the breakfast for 

im to ‘log’ (as he called it) the weather, wind, barometer, and 
thermometer. When The Times appeared he set to work to make 
such extracts from it as might seem most interesting, and in this 
way the greater part of the morning was spent, or in going to see 
some old person in the village, or in drilling a squad of rustics out 
of work.” 


The other extract is from a story which the author tells 
with reserve. If only Mr. Hardy would resume his prose pen 
what a subject it would be for him! But in Dr. Warde 
Fowler’s brief version it is very beautiful, and it contains one 
of the finest examples of a hunger strike on record. The 
dramatis personae are a Kingham gardener, who had married 
above him, and his wife. This is the close :— 

“T had always heard that his wife had been ‘a lady,’ and that 
she was a determined woman, though a gentle one, I could very 
well guess; but that afternoon I learnt that she was a heroine, 
and that though what she might think right to do was not always 
right in the opinion of others, her own steadfast conviction would 
carry her safely through all opposition. Twice in the story she 
showed this heroic resolution. She left her father’s house, where 
she was very unhappy, at midnight with the man she loved, and 
as they passed out into the great road running to Cheltenham 
over the wolds, she took off her gold chain with its watch, and 
gave it to him as a token that she descended to his rank in life. 
‘She never wore it again,’ he added, ‘and I have it still.’ And 
again a few days later, when her love, now at last her lawful 
husband, had been lodged in Oxford jail for deserting his servico 
and breaking out of the house, his wife refused to touch food 
until she saw him again. All persuasion was useless, and they 
had to release him. It may be truly said that they lived happy 
ever after, at first among the Bledington orchards, and then among 
the gardens of Kingham.” 

We should like to think that Dr. Warde Fowler’s little book 
will have the effect of setting leisured country dwellers all 
over Great Britain on similar tasks. Every village has a book 
in it—in fact, many books; and no kind of book is so well 
worth writing. It is unlikely that any result of such deriva- 
tive activity and zeal could be as good as the model volume 
before us; but, done honestly, every example would have 
value. As for Kingham Old and New, it will stand, at any 
rate on one shelf, very near Walden and Cranford and the 
Autocrat and Lowell’s Fireside Travels. 





TRAVELS IN THE PYRENEES.* 


Mr. Scort O'Connor gives us a very complete and a very 
delightful account of the Eastern Pyrenees and of the adjoin- 
ing coast, which is, as he says, but little known, “yet this 
country, with its superb climate and historic associations, is 
worthy of a wider fame.” Readers of this book will long to 
see for themselves the wonderful views and enjoy the southern 
sunshine that the author's accomplished literary style brings 
so vividly before them. The only drawback to this part of 
the Mediterranean coast seems to be the mistral, which, unless 
one is possessed of the vitality of Daudet’s Numa Roumestan, 
isan enemy to be feared and avoided. After giving us “a 
bird’s-eye view ” of the country which he is going to describe 
more fully, and a concise and interesting historical sketch of 
“Three Thousand Years in a French Department,” Mr. Scott 
O'Connor tells us exactly what we want to know about such 
places as “Vernet of the English,” dominated by “ Le 
Canigou,” that mountain with a personality of its own, and 
the surrounding villages and townships. He also draws a vivid 


® Travels in the Purenees, including Andorra and the Coast from Barcelona 
te Carcassonne. By V.C. Scott O'Connor, London: John Long, (10s. 6d. net.] 
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picture of the towns on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, from 
Gerona, grown old in grandeur, with its majestic cathedral 
and soaring campanile, to Barcelona, whose “ great buildings 
are, if the truth must be spoken, vulgar and otiose. They 
have a certain originality, which may culminate some day in 
something fine and noble, but that day is not yet.” The 
account of Andorra, that strange little country which is an 
example of what a peasantry left to itself can achieve, is 
curiously interesting :— 

“Here have these people generation after generation lived out 
their hard lives, bearing upon the pitiful faces of their old women, 
the plain flat forms and features of their daughters, the dry and 
wrinkled physiognomy of their men, the marks of a life that seems 
little better than that of their beasts. ... The country in some 
parts is superbly beautiful. . . . Here we are at the summit of a 
world. Neither village nor habitation was in sight. All round us 
rose the towering peaks, black and sombre, with the snow lying in 
vast fields within their concave folds. ... The sloping pasture 
lands were emblazoned with flowers; narcissus and hyacinth, 
kingcups, buttercups, gentians of the deepest blue, pansies, 
forget-me-nots, anemones, and a multitude of other sweet and 
lovely things.” 


We have but little space to speak of the many delightful and 
remarkable people that the author made friends with during 
his travels, from the Prince Bishop of Seo d’Urgell, to Cisco, 
the Andorran muleteer, with his black mule Chatto, and all 
the company of innkeepers and coach drivers, who are often the 
connecting links between the foreign wayfarer and the country 
he is trying to know. The book is well illustrated by a large 
number of photographs, and a map adds to its interest. 





WITH CAMERA AND RUCKSACK.* 

WE feel sure that the first conception of this book came to 
Mr. Malby in a delightful way. Instead of a botanical primer 
or a vague book of travel, he thought, this shall be a book 
where flowers and scenery are inseparable; where your eyes 
shall be swiftly lowered from the sharp outline of the snow- 
mountain against the sky to the tiny blossom (with a long 
Latin name, nevertheless) on the path at your feet. Here 
shall be food for all—for the tourist, for the photographer, 
above all for the botanist. And his illustrations are good 
beyond all praise, whether in colour or in black and white, 
of gentians or of the Matterhorn. So Mr. Malby must be 
forgiven if his letterpress fails to thrill us. That he himself 
was thrilled is evidenced by his detailed account of the journey 
from Charing Cross to Basle; of those long, disagreeable 
hours which must be faced, when, to the average traveller, the 
world seems formed of dust and heat, bounded by a rough 
and rolling ocean, and peopled by customs officers innumerable. 
Who can help admiring a man who, on reaching Meyringen, via 
Ostend, finds time to notice, even before entering his hotel, 
that “a particularly fine display of blue iris, round the 
margin of a crystal pool, provided a delightful splash of 
colour, whilst the great stone portico was draped with the 
rampant growth of Aristolochia sipho, or ‘ Dutchman’s Pipe’” ? 
Indeed, much of the work on fiowers seems admirable, and 
the careful photographic studies of them, made often on 
rough ground, at an angle of thirty degrees, amid incredible 
difficulties, are full of interest even to the uninitiated eye; 
but the writer either failed to find, or considers beneath his 
notice, the masses of white edelweiss that grow along the 
banks of the Trift valley at Zermatt. 

With the same zeal that has often driven him to a whole 
day’s tramp in search of one tiny species, he has caused the 
wilderness to blossom like the rose in one of the London 
suburbs, by making for himself a garden where he may 
re-discover his Alpine finds; and his book is full of good 
advice to those who struggle with “ rock-gardens” in their 
sooty backyards, and full of ambitious schemes for the 
cultivation of Swiss flowers in English soil. 

It would have been kind of Mr. Malby to date his holidays ; 
for, with the best will in the world, and with the greatest 
enthusiasm for the scenery, what tourist could now succeed, 
at the top of the Gorner Grat in July, in ignoring the 
multitude of trippers and restaurants, and in finding not 
even a drink of water ? 


* With Camera and Riicksack in the Oberland and Valais. 
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THE COMPLETE NIETZSCHE.* 


WE desire to congratulate Dr. Oscar Levy and his colleagues 
on the completion of this monumental undertaking, a com. 
plete English translation of all Nietzsche’s works; for, little 
though we are in sympathy with that philosopher, we are 
glad, in the interests of free inquiry, to see his works in so 
admirable a form. The last volume contains an index com. 
piled with meticulous care, as well as an index of foreign 
quotations, and Dr. Levy provides what he calls a “ Retrospect, 
a Confession, and a Prospect.” He tells the tale of the difficul. 
ties of his enterprise, and then he explains why, in his opinion, 
if Nietzsche's influence is to endure, it is in England that it 
must make headway. On the Continent, he says, the lower-middle 
and lower classes are largely atheistical, while the aristocracy 
call themselves Christians and defend their privileges in the 
name of Christ. In England, on the contrary, the most traly 
Christian public is to be found among the lower-middle 
and lower classes, “ while the upper classes are much more 
permeated by the non-Christian spirit—by the spirit of a 
Voltaire and a Gibbon.” England therefore forms a promising 
field for Nietzschean thought, for only here “can it still be 
seen that Nietzsche was right in describing Christianity as 
the religion of the lower classes.” Moreover, England is the 
most Protestant of countries, and it is the Protestant ideas of 
equality, liberty, and charity which Nietzsche especially wars 
against. Lastly, England is in matters of the intellect a real 
brick wall :— 

“In saying this, I, of course, in no way desire to utter any 
specially adverse criticism—on the contrary, I rather advise this 
characteristic in an otherwise unprincipled world, which too often 
pretends to be tolerant of all ideas, because it has no original 
ideas of its own. Such open-minded people are the last for whom 
Nietzsche wrote, and the early active acceptance of Nietzsche by 
just such people was and is still our greatest danger—a much 
greater danger than the passive resistance of that fatal brick wall. 
No, if Iam to have any choice in the matter, let me deal with 
the British brick wall; at least it is no yielding softness, at least 
there is firmness in that stupidity, and once it is conquered you 
can with certainty rely and build upon a brick wall.” 


The quotation illustrates Dr. Levy’s fighting spirit, and if we 


find his compliments a little dubious, we can do justice to 
the perseverance and courage with which he has carried out 


his purpose. 





THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN.-+ 


NeExtT year we celebrate the sexcentenary of the most famous 
of Scottish battles, and it is only right to get our minds 
clear as to what actually happened. In this little book the 
learned editor of Barbour’s Bruce sets himself to examine our 
evidence for the tactics of the fight. He takes as his basis the 
four fourteenth-century authorities—the Vita Edwardi Secundi 
(ec. 1325), the Lanercost Chronicle (c. 1346), the Scalacronica 
(1355-7), and the Bruce (1376), and he completely upsets the 
accepted view of what happened on the Sunday and Monday. 
Bruce had his army stationed on the southern edge of the 
plateau of the New Park, with the Bannock running in front. 
Onthe Sunday the English madetwoisolated attacks on the Scots 
—one directly across the Bannock, in which de Bohun perished, 
and one by the Carse road to the east, which Randolph repulsed. 
The same night the English crossed the Bannock well to the 
east, and camped in the marshy piece of ground between that 
stream and the Forth. Next day, Monday, the Scots attacked, 
and did not wait to be attacked, as the ordinary account has 
it, and, finding their enemy on ground which made it impossible 
for horse to maneeuvre, drove them into a pen and completely 
routed them. Edward had actually turned Bruce’s left flank, 
but the advantage was nullified by the impossible ground 
which he occupied. Mr. Mackenzie supports his case with a 
mass of evidence which we cannot reproduce, but we are 
bound to say that, in our opinion, his arguments are conclu- 
sive. Among other points, he estimates that in the battle 
Baward cannot have had more than 20,000, including 3,000 
horse, and Bruce about 7,009 all told. He upsets a good many 
cherished legends, such as Bruce’s use of staked pits and his 
personal contest with de Bohun. The important tactical 








* The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche: Vol. XVIII. ‘‘Index to the 
Complete Works.” By Robert Guppy. London: T. N. Foulis. [6s. net. 
+ The Batile of Bannockburn: a Study in Mediaeval Warfare. By W. M, 
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of Bannockburn was that already learned at Courtrai, 
esa properly handled could attack and defeat horse. 
The English were not slow to take the hint, and * Poictiors and 
Agincourt were won under the rock of Stirling. Mr. 
Mackenzie has produced a carefully reasoned and most lucid 
monograph, which should be of great interest to all students 
of Scottish history. In case of a reprint we would point out 
that on p. 98 “ Monday” should be “Sunday.” 





THE QUARTERLIES 


In our last issue we commented at length upon an editorial 
article in the new Edinburgh on the effects of National 
Insurance legislation in Germany. Another political article 
of great interest is one by Mr. Cox upon “ The Lloyd Georgian 
Land Taxes.” In this the claims made by the authors of the 
“People’s Budget” are contrasted with its actual working, 
and the whole question is summed up in the following sentence: 
“The truth is that the Lloyd Georgian valuation is absolutely 
useless except for the exclusive purposes of the Lloyd Georgian 
land taxes; and they are useless for any purpose whatsoever.” 
— In view of Mr. Pease’s speech in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, special attention may be drawn to the article by 
Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency on “ Education and the Future 
of England.” After giving an outline of the history of 
English education, he lays down as a fundamental principle 
for future guidance the distinction between primary education 
—which is intended to prepare the child’s mind for the 
reception of its later training—and secondary education— 
which should aim at teaching the child “how to realize 
his or her personality in its relation to the world.” Mr. de 
Montmorency proceeds thus :— 


“The principle to be dwelt upon with respect to the whole vast 

problem is this: that all education from the tenth or eleventh 
year onward to at least the age of seventeen must be, in the sense 
explained above, secondary education. From the beginning of 
the eleventh year to at any rate the end of the fourteenth 
year secondary education must be given in school; from the hour 
of leaving school to the end of the seventeenth year the State in 
conjunction with voluntary agencies must supply secondary 
education to every child, by the stern application of the half-time 
principle foreshadowed in the Factory Act of 1802 and introduced 
with such growing success into the Post Office. Higher elementary 
teaching is useless for the purpose of giving the child an outfit 
for life. The child must receive a training that teaches it to 
think and to develop its individuality.” 
In conclusion, he advocates, in addition to these reforms, the 
appointment of juvenile advisory committees. Of the 
literary articles the best is perhaps by Lord Cromer upon 
“Translation and Paraphrase,” in which the two alterna- 
tives which lie before a translator are discussed with many 
illuminating instances. “Is he to adhere rigidly to a literal 
rendering of the original text, or is paraphrase permissible, 
and if permissible, within what limits may it be adopted?” 
In the course of his paper Lord Cromer gives some instances 
of the way in which writers in different languages have some- 
times given independent expression to the same thought :— 

“A good example of this process may be found in comparing 
the language in which others have treated Vauvenargues’ well- 
known saying: ‘Pour exécuter de grandes choses, il faut vivre 
comme si on ne devait jamais mourir.’ Bacchylides put the same 
idea in the following words :— 





‘@vatoy edyra yp} Sidtuous détew 
yveépas, bri 7” abpioy ipeas 
povvov adlou dos, 
x&ri wevrijxovt’ trea 
(wiv BabixAovrov TeArcis.” 


(‘As a mortal, thou must nourish each of two forebodings—that 
to-morrow’s sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; and that 
for fifty years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth.’) ” 


And the great Arab poet, Abu’l’Ala, who was born in a.p. 977, 
wrote :— 
‘If you will do some deed before you die, 
Remember not this caravan of death, 
But have belief that every little breath 
Will stay with you for an eternity.’” 
—Of the other articles we may mention an account of “ The 
Common Peogle of the Early Roman Empire” by Mr. 
Stephen Gaselee, who bases his description mainly upon the 
Pompeian inscriptions and the banquet of Trimalchio in the 
Satyricon of Petronins, and an essay by Mr. E. S. Roscoe 
upon “ Matthew Prior, Diplomatist and Poet.” 
The Quarterly contains unsigned articles upon “ The Marconi 
Affair” and “ The Eastern Problem and British Interests.” In 








the former of these this conclusion is reached: “ That Ministers 
were guilty of the gravest impropriety is the only verdict that 
can be passed on the facts as they now stand disclosed.” In 
the latter an attempt is made to analyze the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the Balkan Peninsula, and a discussion of the 
future of Turkey and Persia is added——Among the signed 
articles is a delightful appreciation by Mr. John Bailey of the 
new Poet Laureate. The whole essay is an admirable piece of 
literary criticism, from which we can only find space to quote 
a few sentences :— 

“If it is the business of poetry to give a new life to life itself, 

then the poetry which arises spontaneously in our minds as we go 
through the experiences which life brings with it, is poetry that 
has the real thing in it. Not much stands that test better than 
the ‘Shorter Poems’ of Mr. Bridges. To everyone who knows 
them they are for ever recurring, making some sight or sound 
encountered on our way a thing of more interest and significance 
than it would have been if we had never read that little volume. 
For foreigners the poet may suffer, as Wordsworth suffers, by his 
very English character, and still more by the almost exclusively 
English limitations of his landscape. But many inhabitants of 
this island, who have never left it, and for whom the rich Italian 
landscape of Shelley and Byron and Browning can never give 
more than that occasional and temporary satisfaction which 
belongs to the escape from experienced truth, will find it an added 
source of gratitude to Mr. Bridges that his birds and trees and 
flowers are familiar and their own. No poet, perhaps not even 
Wordsworth or Tennyson or Cowper, has done more to fill English 
fields and lanes with poetry.” 
Two appreciations of the late Sir Alfred Lyall have been 
contributed, one of which is by Mr. Bernard Holland, and the 
other by Lord Cromer, who speaks of Lyall as “a thinker who 
thoroughly understood the East, and who probably did more 
than any of his contemporaries or predecessors to make his 
countrymen understand and sympathize with the views held 
by the many millions in India whose destinies are committed 
to their charge.” Mr. C. L. Graves writes an excellent 
paper on “The Lighter Side of Irish Life,” in which he dis- 
cusses “ The Anglo-Irish humorous novel.” “ During the last 
thirty years,” he says, “ the alleged decadence of Irish humour 
has been a frequent theme of pessimistic critics. Various 
causes have been invoked to account for the phenomenon 
which, when dispassionately considered, amounted to this, 
that the rollicking novel of incident and adventure had died 
with Lever.” This accusation Mr. Graves rebuts by emphasiz- 
ing the merits of the work recently done on the one hand by 
“ George A. Birmingham,” and on the other, and at a higher 
level, by Miss Edith Somerville and Miss Violet Martin, whose 
literary partnership he describes as “the most brilliantly 
successful example of creative collaboration in our times.” 
Among the remaining contents are a sketch of the life of 
Descartes by Miss E. S. Haldane, and a discussion on the 
Peninsular War by Mr. C. T. Atkinson. 














FICTION, 





AN AVERAGE MAN.* 
In this story Father Benson shows himself once again to 
have something of that combination of the idealist, the 
scholar, and the man of the world which brought fame and 
power to the Jesuits. We hasten to deprecate in advance 
any suspicion on the part of Father Benson that we mention 
the Jesuits in the unfriendly spirit he might possibly expect 
from a mere Protestant critic. When Father Penson 
becomes “silky” in his argument—to borrow a phrase 
which he applies to Anglican conceptions of Roman Catholic 
methods—he by no means has the silkiness of intellectual 
slyness. His silkiness, we fancy, is rather the result of 
a man of the world’s desire to prove that he understands, 
sympathizes with, and is not shocked by, the ways of young 
men, and above all, of Protestant young men. Thus he fre- 
quently tries to conciliate by going more than half-way to 
meet the preconceptions of his opponents. He is willing to 
say unflattering things (when they do not very much matter) 
about his Roman Catholic friends. Even in the structure of 
this new story, written, of course, more or less ostensibly for 
the glorification of the Roman Church, there is a silken 
subtlety, for he rejects the obvious idea of making his hero, 
a young man of great possessions, devote himself to the Roman 
Church. The young man, on the contrary, breaks away 
from the Roman faith shortly after he has been converted to 


od An Average Man. By Robert Hugh Benson, London: Hutchinson. [68.] 
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it. The sole convert which Roman Catholicism makes in the 
course of the story is an admittedly ineffective Anglican 
curate. This tragical figure of a man, being married, cannot 
become a Roman priest. He therefore unfrocks himself and 
becomes a Roman Catholic layman. He makes a fresh start 
in life as a commercial traveller, and is soon dismissed from 
his job for sheer and unwiiting incompetence. Traly this 
convert is hardly a head to count when the captives of war 
are being reckoned up. It is necessary to read the story, 
then, before the reader can appreciate how Father Benson is 
able to glorify his Church out of such externally discouraging 
events. The Roman Catholic Church, he seems to say, is the 
prize of the humble and meek; she is beyond the grasp or 
the ultimate understanding of the “average man,” however 
sincere his first advances towards her may be. 


Percy Brandreth Smith, a clerk in the City, whose father is 
a doctor, and whose mother is a member of a county family 
who has got out of the track of her relations, is presented to 
us as the “average man.” He is persuaded by a brother clerk 
to attend a service in a Franciscan church in London. He is 
“knocked over” by the sermon. He is, as Evangelicals would 
say, “converted” or “born again.” His approach to the 
Roman Church is thus purely emotional, and is not, as perhaps 
more usually happens, the result of historical considerations. 
Father Benson describes the process as only one could who 
has experienced it. But he does not add to the reality of the 
picture when he says in one place that Percy was like a 
dragon-fly, who looked with contemptuous pity upon (uncon- 
verted) grubs, and soon afterwards that an effect of conversion 
upon him was that all faces round him seemed gracious and 
all people his friends. Percy’s family try to save him for 
their own faith when he declares his intention of becoming a 
Roman Catholic, and they do so by the most clumsy botchery 
—really incredible on the part of the mother, who proves 
herself later in the story more than a match for any situation. 
“A good talk with the Vicar” has, in fact, disastrous results. 
The vicar, mistrusting his own powers, transfers the task of 
re-converting the young man to a blatant renegade Roman 
priest. The vulgarity of the creature, who addresses his 
victim like a public meeting, sends Percy more resolutely 
towards the arms of the Roman Church. 

We recognize that if the young man had remained in his 
dull suburban home, and had continued to be a clerk, and had 
continued for only a little longer to sing in the choir of his 
parish church (which Father Benson, with one of the occasional 
lapses of taste to which he is subject, likens to a “shoddy 
heaven ”’), his reception into the Roman Church would have 
been a very rapid affair. But the deceitfulness of riches came 
to him. His mother unexpectedly inherited a fine property 
und a large income—stated by the author in one passage to 
be £12,000 a year and in another £15,000. The adaptation 
of the doctor and his wife to their new surroundings in 
“the county” is most lightly and agreeably told. Percy's 
first experiences of shooting are delightfully handled. We 
are surprised that his managing mother did not tell him that 
he was out of the picture in which he studied to be included 
when he wore, as we incidentally learn he did, “ knickerbockers 
and pumps” at eleven o’clock in the morning, or when he 
expended lavish thought on the style of his evening trousers 
for a dinner and theatre in London only to top them with a 
“ dinner jacket.” 

The leaven of riches works slowly but surely. Percy looks 
back from the plough to which he had put his hand. He 
throws over an actress to whom he is secretly engaged, plead- 
ing that as she has divorced her husband he will not be allowed 
to marry her when he is received into the Roman Church. 
Soon afterwards he throws over the Roman Church. In brief 
he sacrifices his love to his faith and his faith to his position 
in the county. It is all extremely readable, though we miss in 
most of the book the dry humour which graces the earlier 
chapters. 





The Kingdom. By H. E. Goad. (William Heinemann. 6s.) 
—Thbe main interest of this reflective writer’s book does not 
lie in the plot, but in the views conveyed of the Catholic 
Church in Italy to-day. The story tells of a clever boy 
brought up by an affectionate father in a studious, unworldly 
atmosphere. After reading much modern philosophy he goes 
into business, hoping to marry a beloved cousin. She, how- 











ever, falls in love with his great friend, and our hero takes 
orders as a friar. Through the man’s weakness the married 
pair fall apart, and are brought togetber at the end by their 
friend. Interspersed are chapters which do not carry the 
story forward, but illuminate the general picture and show the 
development of an ecstatic saintliness mingled with practical 
goodness and intellectual power. Mr. Goad seems to have 
little sympathy with modernism, but sensibly accepts its 
advance as inevitable. It is sad to find that one who knows 
Italy so well should believe that economic progress ig 
destructive of real religion. The fault cannot be in co. 
operation and such movements themselves, though the 
progressive leaders may have wearied of external mediaeval. 
ism and swung with a false impetus towards atheism, 
The author finds the modernist historian’s position remote 
from the real issue, because he (the modernist) sees in the 
Church “no more than a survival of an obsolete intellectual 
or political tradition, while ignoring her unique embodiment 
of spiritual life.” But again, “if the Church is losing power 
over the modern world, it is not from intellectual but spiritual 
reasons.” In this way the writer reveals his consciousness 
that the essential work of the Church must lie in spiritual 
matters, and if she lags there she is doomed. The writing 
is generally careful: only once (on p. 103) is there a sentence 
where epithets seem overloaded verbiage. 

In Old Madras. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Croker here describes the adventures of a 
young man in India in search of an uncle who has disappeared. 
The hero gets on the track of all the people in the country 
who are living in temporary seclusion, and the result of his 
adventures is like that prophesied by Stevenson as the outcome 
of indiscreet questions: “Some bland old bird is knocked 
over in his back garden, and the family have to change their 
name.” The book is as cheerful as Mrs. Croker’s work 
usually is, and it has the conventional happy ending. 

READABLE Novets.—Unposted Letters. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—A series of letters addressed by a young journalist to 
the woman whom he has loved and lost sight of. As both 
characters are entirely shadowy it is impossible to feel much 
interest in either of them, though the book is pleasantly 
written. Olivia’s Latchkey. By Hubert Bland. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 2s.)—Another story told in correspondence, but here 
the characters meet frequently between the letters. There isa 
good deal of clever work in the book, though the plot is not 
remurkable for originality. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
veserved for review in other forms,] 





The Diwan of Zeb-un-Nissa. Rendered from the Persian 
by Magan Lal and Jessie Duncan Westbrook, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. (John Murray. 2s. net.)—Zeb-un-Nissa 
was the eldest daughter of the Mogul Emperor Aurungzebe. 
She was born in 1639, and died fifty years later, after a life 
which was celebrated for its unhappiness and much of which 
was spent in a fortress, where she was confined by her father. 
Among the many stories related of her in Miss Westbrook’s 
introduction to the present volume we may quote one of her 
tragic love affair with Akil Khan, governor of Lahore. He 
came to meet her secretly in her garden. 

“The Emperor was told and came unexpectedly, and Zeb-un- 
Nissa, taken unawares, could think of no hiding-place for her 
lover but a deg, or large cooking vessel. The Emperor asked, 
‘What is in the deg?’ and was answered, ‘Only water to be 
heated.’ ‘Put it on the fire, then,’ he ordered; and it was done. 
Zeb-un-Nissa at that moment thought more of her reputation 
than of her lover, and came near the deg and whispered, ‘ Keep 
silence if you are my true lover, for the sake of my honour.’” 
The wretched man perished without a sound. This book, 
issued in the “‘ Wisdom of the East” series, contains transla- 
tions of fifty from among the very numerous poems composed 
by Zeb-un-Nissa, mainly during her imprisonment. The 
poems, as Miss Westbrook points out, are, like other Sufic 
poetry, devoted to the adoration of God under the form of the 
“ Beautiful Belovéd,” but they constantly show a catholicity 
of faith which is noteworthy, as in the following lines, 
declaring that God is too great to be worshipped either in a 
mosque or in a Hindu temple:— 
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“No Muslim I, 
But an idolater ; 
I bow before the image of my Love, 
And worship her: 


No Brahman I; 
My sacred thread 
I cast away, for round my neck I wear 
Hor plaited hair instead.” 
The English reader wiil be grateful for these thoroughly 
adequate renderings of the poems. 


Among the new volumes of the “ Home University Library” 
(Williams and Norg:te, Is. net each), which have just been 
published, is one by Mr. Charles Tower upon Germany of To- 
Day. This is not so much a criticism of the spirit of modern 
Germany as a careful account of her constitution, her admini- 
str: tion, her commerce, and her arts. It will give to its 
reiders a sound basis of fact which they will find most useful 
in endeavouring to appreciate more imaginative works upon 
the same subject. Another volume is Professor W. T. 
Brewster’s The Writing of English. He divides his material 
into two main parts, the first of which deals with “ composi- 
tion,” or the arrangement of material, and the second with 
“style,” or the combination of words into sentences. Con- 
sidering the pitfalls into which writers on this question are 
liable to fall, we are ready to grant that Professor Brewster's 
success is considerable, though to much of what he says we 
should be sorry to subscribe. For instance, he sums up his 
remarks upon style as follows :— 

“The fundamental rule of writing is, then, to ‘write with your 

eye on the object.’ And the second is not at variance with it: Be 
as exact, use as interesting expressions as your subject and your 
audience will allow you to, and write as smoothly as you can ; but 
do not cultivate style, or dally with a style,” 
We are moved to ask where, in that case, do Sir Thomas 
Browne and Mr. Henry James come in? We must add an 
expression of our gratitude to Professor Brewster for giving 
us such a number of interesting and amusing quotations. 
Amongst them is a truly appalling fifteen-line sentence by 
Walter Pater, and this delightful comment of Mark Twain’s, 
“ Whenever the literary German dives into a sentence, that is 
the last you are going to see of him till he emerges on the 
other side of the Atlantic with his verb in his mouth.”——We 
ean only find space to mention Plant Life, by Professor J. B. 
Farmer, and Professor Bury’s somewhat provocative History 
of Freedom of Thought. 


Ancient Greece. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Cotterill’s principal 
interest is with the art, literature, and philosophy of Greece; 
but he fits his account of them into a narrative of the external 
facts of Greek history, and so helps greatly towards their 
comprehension. The volume is too short to allow of much 
detail, but Mr. Cotterill has none the less produced an 
interesting work. Readers will find the earlier part dealing 
with the prehistoric and archaic periods specially good. 
Mr. Cotterill’s aesthetic criticism is,on the whole, satis- 
factory, though we fear he will not find much support 
to-day for his statement that the Apollo Belvedere “remains 
unquestionably one of the most magically beautiful of all 
Greek statues.” 








Quiet Roads and Sleepy Villages. By Allan Fea. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 7s. 6d. net.)—Starting from Barnet Mr. 
Fea conducts the reader by a circuitous route through 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire to Oxford. The 
journey lies through some of the prettiest parts of England, 
and Mr. Fea’s descriptions of the villages, and particularly of 
the churches, which are passed upon the road, are of con- 
siderable interest. Some good photographs are included in 
the volume. 


New Epitions.— The Price of Possession. (John Long. 1s. 
net).—— Wayward Anne, by Curtis Yorke; The Lady of ths 
Island, by Guy Boothby; Father Anthony, by Robert 
Buchanan; The White Hand and the Black, by Bertram 
Mitford; The Garden of Mystery, by Richard Marsh; The Sin 
of Jasper Standish, by Rita (John Long, 7d. each). By 
Stroke of Sword, by Andrew Balfour; The Red House, by 
E. Nisbet (Methuen and Co. 7d. each). 

















(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 150.) 





LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 
Liberty & Co. Ltd, Regent St, London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. por ib.—in 1 Ih., 4th. and 4 th. Tine, 





Major Watren Wiroriety writes:—“The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
‘ int: ” 





asa delici frag 
TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London, 





FREMLIN’S 
SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone, 
Brancurs :— Danes R4., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &o 











NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus - - - £2 Os. % per annum, 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 
MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 
IN THE HOME, when wsed asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 
FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 
Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed ginss bottles at 1e. Gd., 26. Ec. aud 11@ 
IRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £25,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...... sssssseesseesss £100,000, 000, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—o—— 


Allen (G. W.), A Naval History of the American Revolution, 2 vols., cr 8vo, 
(Constable) net 12/6 








Bellasis (E. S.), Irrigation Works, 8V0...........s+ccsseeseseeeseseenscsees (Spon) net 80 
Blennerhassett (Charlotte, Lady), Sidelights, 8vo............... (Constable) net 7/6 
Brewer (R. W. A.), Carburation in Theory and Practice ...(Lockwood) net 5/0 
Brooke (E.), Insurance Principles, 12m0..........+-..+-+++++ (C. & E. Layton) net 3/6 
Brooke (S. A.), Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, 8vo ......... (Constable) net 7/6 
Brown (S. E.), Experimental Science: I. Physics ...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Burgin (G. B.), The Love that Lasts, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Burks (F. W. & J. D.), Health and the School, cr 8vo ......... (Appleton) net 6/0 
Caine (Hall), The Woman Thou Gavest Me, cr 8vo .............+ (Heinemann) 6/0 
Champion (M.), Sunny Hours, cr 8V0 ..........0.0-eeceeeee (Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Channon (E. M.), Miss King’s Profession, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Cholmondeley (M.), Notwithstanding, cr 8V0  ........sc-sesseeeeeeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Codd (M, A.), Dynamo Lighting for Motor Cars, 8vo ............... (Spon) net 2/6 
Coulter (J. M.), Elementary Studies in Botany, cr 8vo ...... (Appleton) net 5/0 
Crockett (S. R.), Sandy's Love Affair, cr 8V0 ...........0-s0-seceeeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
De Garmo (W. B.), Mechanical Treatment of Abdominal Hernia, 8vo 

(Lippincott) net 6/0 
Dowd (E. C.), Polly of Lady Gay Cottage, cr 8V0 ...........+..+ (Constable) net 3/6 
Doyle (Sir A. C.), The Poison Belt, cr 8VO0........0.+++. (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Dunlop (QO. J.), The Farm Labourer, 8V0...........000seee0 erecsonese (Unwin) net 7/6 
Ellis (J. B.), The Diocese of Jamaica, cr BVO ...........+-s000+ (S. P. C. K.) net 30 
Farrer (F. d.), The Law relating to Prospectuses, 8vo...... (E. Wilson) net 8/0 
Fox (R. F,), The Principles and Practice of Medical Hydrology, 8vo 

(H. Milford) net 6/0 
Gregory (0.), Dreams of Arcady, cr 8V0 ...........s0s000000 (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Horner (J. G.), Pocket Glossary of English-German, German-English 

Technical Terms for Engineers and Manufacturers, 32mo(Lockwood) net 3/0 

Hutchinson (W.), Common Diseases, Cr 8V0 ..........0seeeeeesees (Cassell) net 6/0 
John (E.), The Flute of Sardonyx: Poems, cr 8vo .......... (H. Jenkins) net 3/6 
Lethbridge (Sir R.), The Indian Offer of Imperial Preference, cr 8vo 

(P. 8. King) net 2/6 


Lissenden (G. B.), Pitman’s Railway (Rebates) Case Law, 8vo 
(I. Pitman) net 10/6 
Lockwood (C. B.), Cancer of the Breast, 8vo ........ secnsuinenl (H. Milford) net 10/6 
Mason (H, C.), The Golden Mean, Cr 80 .......00..s0ee-sseeeeseeeeeee (K. Paul) net 4/6 
Mellor (C.), The Airman, Cr 8VO..........cs000sssereesereeeeeeseeensensenees (Lane) net 3/6 
Metson (G.), The Clerk of Works, cr 8vo (Lockwood) net 2/6 
Monckton (O. P.), Pastimes in Times Past ...(West Strand Pub. Co.) net 6/0 
—- (J. H.), Religions and Religion, cr 8V0 .................+0+ C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
urdoch (J. G.), Economics as the Basis of Living Ethics, 8vo 
(Constable) net 8/6 
Oppenheim (E. P.), The Mischief-Maker, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Presterne (T.), Harborne ‘* Once Upon a Time,” 8vo .........(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Regesta Regum Anglo-Normanorum 1066-1154, vol. i., 4to 
(Clarendon Press) net 15/0 
Reinheimer (H.), Evolution by Co-operation, cr 8vo K. Paul) net 3/6 
Sandiford (P.), The Mental and Physical Life of School Children, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) 

Smith (A. L.), Church and State in the Middle Ages, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
(E. Macdonald) net 






4/6 
7/6 
2/6 
6/0 
5/0 


6/0 
3/6 
0/6 


Spender (Mrs. H.), Grey and Gold, cr 8V0_ .........ee00-+4 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), Raven, V.C., cr 8vo 


Step (E.), Toadstools and Mushrooms of the Countrys 






(Hutchinson) net 
Stephenson (J. H.), Traction Farming and Traction Engineering, cr 8vo 
(American Book Supply) net 
Studies from an Eastern Home. By the Sister Nivedita (Longmans) net 
Swift (Jonathan), Correspondence, Vol. 5, 8vo ............. sisal (Bell) net 1 
Wakeman (W. H.), Questions and Answers on Pum and Pumpin 
SE AI TIER o<cnicviiaisispiaiueainceveneanensnpnonmbnensensanatenouineniges (Spon) a | 7/6 
Wanklyn (W. M.), London Public Health Adn songmans) net 2/6 
‘Warner (H. J.), New Letters of an Idle Man, 8vo............... (Constable) net 7/6 
White (L.), The Catskill Water Supply of New York City, roy 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 25/6 
Whitman (R. C.), Miller's Serodiagnostic Methods, cr 8vo (Lippincott) net 4/0 
Willcocks (M. P.), The Power Behind, cr 8vo .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Williams (J.), Other Lords, cr 8vo (C,H. Kelly) 3/6 
AND 
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CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 

Sample and CALLARD & CO., 

Booklet free from 80 Regent St, London, W 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 





Oo THOSE FOND OF BOATS, 


Bed-sitting room and Bedroom to LET for holidays, overlooking harbour at 
well-known yachting centre. G cooking and attend vi derat 
terms.—Apply, OFFORD, 53 Waterside, Brightlingsea, Essex. 


N EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY of acquirin 
< SCHOOL PREMISES,—Suburbs of Winchester, on high ground, wi 
South aspect and in a favourite locality. 

TO BE SOLD, on advantageous terms, a very desirable Frechold Residential 
Property with excellent private accommodation and extensive Schoolrooms and 
Dormitories, standing in wooded grounds of THREE ACRES and in every way 
suitable for a High-Class School. Possession on completion. Main drainage. 
Electric light. Telephone and every modern convenience can be had. 
weak ~ | names apply to Messrs. GUDGEON AND SONS, Estate Agents, 

es . 

















A metant MISTRESSES anp GOVERNESSES 


eee 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, anv CO, 


86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have opened a Department for SECURING 
APPOINTMENTS as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families, 


They invite applications from qualified ladies 
who are looking for posts in the teaching profession, 
The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 





Prospectus will be forwarded gratis, on appli- 
cation. 





NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 





No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment 
be obtained through the agency. 





SSISTANT MASTERS. — Graduates and Juniors 
requiring posts are invited to forward particulars to Messrs. J. & J. 

ae we + orca Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, (No pre 
iminary fee). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
} BY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


Wanted, for January 13th, 1914, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Modern 
First Class. Thorough French and German (Literary and Colloquial) and 
Elemen Mathematics. Hours about 28 per week, of which one will be 
Playground Duty. Salary £200, increasing to £350 a year (Salary Scheme). 
Age must not exceed yy 4 Application forms and full particulars can be 
— | A. J, AUSTIN, tary, at the School, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C, 


ANTED, in small German Pension School, ENGLISH 

GIRL age 8 or 19), Reduced fees in exchange for English 
lessons.—Apply : RAULEIN SKALWEIT, Worthstrasse 34, Weimar. 

NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The post of REGISTRAR to the UNIVERSITY is vacant. Applications 
from Graduates of a British University may be sent in not later than 
October Ist, 1913. Particulars may be from the ACTING REGISTRAR, 
University Offices, Durham. 


({LOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CINDERFORD HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER. Candidates must possess a 




















Degree in 8 of a d University and have had Secondary School 

experience. Salary £130-£165, Forms of ee may be obtained upon 

—— = stamped, ad envelope from County Education Office, 
oucester. 





ANTED, the first week in September, LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT for the NEW MUNICIPAL GIRLS’ CLUB ia 
PETERBOROUGH, at a small salary. Hours 5 to 9.30, and two afternoons 
a week.—Apply to the Mayoress of Peterborough. 
ANTED, Bathwick Ladies’ School, Bath, a MISTRESS 
to join in September, a University woman, who can offer Classics, 
Matlematics, and French, Applications to PRINCIPAL, with qualifications, 
references, and salary. Churchwoman essential. 


EXPERIENCED MISTRESS Required for PRIVATE 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Mathematics, some English, Modern Geography. 
Churchwoman essential.—Apply, Miss HAMILTON FOX, Coed Bel, Chisle- 


hurst. 


“t eaeeaee 














BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

WANTED, in September next, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Honours 
da and experience essential. Class singing a great recommendation. 
Salary £130 per annum. —— to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before Friday, August lst, 1913, 

0. BALMFORTH, 


Education Offices, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, Secretary of Education. 


July, 1913, 
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OUNG GERMAN SCHOOLMASTER, 
England, oon yay TUTOR pa = .patet 
Fists set Newel tanaat woe 
el a ag DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, YORK. 
Row a, September, fully qualified DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Needlework and Dressmaking essential. Salary according 

MISTRESS. Fi Smealif&eations. Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IVERSITY OF DURHAM.—The Council of the 
Durham Colleges invites Hg ane h for the post of LECTURER in 
RY in the Durham Division. Particulars will be supplied on application 

to the SECRETARY, University Offices, Durham. 


LECTURES, &c. 


studying in 
up to six months 
The alts 























Pund 
Q@T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


Miss H. L. POWELL 
mes > 


F 
Scholnrhipe of from 40 to 290 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a 





(the Cine High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
—- = ining Colle re). 
qa) 5 aya COLLEG ‘eachers. Peagenticn for 
Cambridge and Entent \-paaead iplomas, and the cates 
a the National Froebel Uni 
o a ARY DAY SCHOOL and bye 
STU ENTS, Resident, a a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KIN ERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


Qe ns COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 





Visitor : LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY K, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROF 2S80K , Me. 


'™ 
arden: Migs C LEWER, BA. (Lond.) 
For particulars of the DLLEGe and of the SCHOOL for en gh or 
associated with the C e (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tzarz) 
Scholarships, apply to the A. — of the College, 43 Harley Street, wnt 
Students may reside at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum) under the 
supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the 
ING-HOUSE may be obtained. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the followin 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, tans APPLIE 
SCIENCE ( ring, Metallurgy urgy, and 


ineludi 
The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free, from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


LONDON. 
I N Oo L EGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 


FACULTY OF ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
college, and Oriental studies, 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. —(a) Natural science division, (b) medical science 
division, (c la 
PACUI — OFr 


ical and re ublic health department. 

GINEERING,.—Civil, mechanical, and _ electrical 
Fer tal full" information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 
London, W.C 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 
The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER a 
A.» HOSPITAL is the largest in England—022 beds are in constant use. 
Tast year: number of in- peeeentn, 16,827 ; out-patients, 227,007; accidents, 
5,015 ; r operations, 5, 
The MEDICAL COLLEGE « and DENTAL SCHOOL are onthiy = modern, 





UNIVERSITY OF 
a Cc 





with laboratories equipped with the latest and most ap o peut . 
oa 7” Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention 


EESEAMCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of 
the recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
y= cnanally. Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 

Septem ber. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For tus and full information a ly to Professor WILLIAM 
WRIG -B., D.Se., F.R.C.S., Dean, Mile End, EB. 


U Xiversiry BI: 








OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Facuttiz: 
SCIENCE, | *MEDICIN 
ARTS, COMMERC 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHOOLS oF 
ENGINEERING, | MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWLNG, 
DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The session 1913-14 commences October 7th, 1913, 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
uirements of other Universities and of Lice _— Bodies. 
raduates, or persons who have wed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 





Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
alations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application | to the Se ete y of the Uni | Re Mag ‘ 
PRE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 









Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 


us UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1913-14, 
The Autumn Term begins on THURSDAY, October 7, 1913. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the istrar 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES =. ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERIN 
SCHOOL OP ARCHITECT 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC | DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[INSTITUTE OF ARCHEOLOGY” 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLL 
UNIVERSITY Ly ge BOAR 
om: ad SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


Sees, OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
EPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
ARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC Fame 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICI 


LAW AND 





SCHOOL OF PRINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SUBGER 

SCHOOL OF PHARMA 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 


EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-; Post free 1/4). 





PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted onours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 
Dr. wart K x Worcester from al knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLO Y, Taunchie, West Malvern, for the home education of 
a few children of on 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 
AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and bracing 
climate 500 ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst. Laborato-y in the house. Principal in London shortly.— 
Apply the Spec tator, Box No. 635, 1 Wellington | Street, Genet, , London, W.c. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. ial advantages for advaneed work. Excelleut 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others. —Apply Prin Principal for for prospectus, 





ALLASEY GRANGE ; SCHOOL, WALLASEY 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenfy minutes 

rail from Liverpool. Hea -Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

ildren whose parents are abroad.— For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY 
at the School. Telephone: 281 Liscard. 


LWY HALL, RHYL, NORTH WALES.—HOME- 
SCHOOL for Gentlemen’s LAUGHTERS, Open-air Lessons on Modern 
lines. Domestic training and country life. Tennis, = key, cycling, swimming, 
Highly qualified Resident Staff (two London B. A.’s, oue Cambridge Tripos, 
French and German Governesses), Visiting Mastosa. Principals : Misses 
BEST and LEY. 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, “SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 








School,Southwold), and Miss L. M.CAM ERON, Final Honours Se hool of Modern 
, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, Special care given to individual development, 


pre NCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A limited number of boarders a the personal care of the Principals. 
Modern education, bracing sea ai 
HOUSECRAFT DEPAR MENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN, 


‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
S “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentleme n’s Daughtersonly. Entirec hargeof C hil. 
dren with pareutsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mims. from 
sea.—F or fiius. Prospectus, apply P- rincipals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


QEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, 5 tA eee. — equip ped 
lassr i tory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
& > ag oe dent Staff, including Mistress for Games aul 





&c., taught. Excellent Resi 

French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, andl 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newuham Coilege, Training Coll lege, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 


GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Edue ation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced kxaminations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & &c. 


st FELIX SCHOOL, 


Linares, HOUSE, ‘LYNDHURST 
1 


SOUTHWOLD, 


THead-Mistrere—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 





VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


th aud ends July 29th. 


Term begins April 50 
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RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

ghire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 





ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm. ducated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Physical 
Education, 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
Yor Ukustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially builtfora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Pathing; beautiful climate; great a ao for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Termsfor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

















ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


Kk 1NG’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
Sn Se se moderate cost, New Wing ready next Term, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rey.F.s, 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, NB 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, lst SEPTEMBER, 1913, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. 
Special Classes for University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations 
Extensive grounds; beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and ez, Premises recent] 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POW 
M.A., Head-Master. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 17th, OTHERS 18th, 
Particulars from the BURSAR. , 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 


ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab., 


























IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
a wy ne Bee METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C,A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘The Misses SALES, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
«Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit ing a Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
= A M M E R I N G. 
“ The Beasley Treatment.’ This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 


author—W., J. Ketley, ‘‘ Tarrangower,” Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 

















BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 
rAMES COLLEGE. 








NAUTICAL TRAINING 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862, Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman : Admiral Se Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G. y 


.B., C.M.G. 

Captain-Superintendent : Corr tr \ ‘eee -BARKER, B.N,RB., 

‘R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Head-Master: T. R. BEATTY, B.A, 

The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


B= CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. The Course of Training on the ‘‘CONWAY™” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH. 
12 SUCCESSES IN 1912. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term, 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W. BROADBENT, R.D., B.N.E., 

U.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the Pay and prospects of Officers im the Royal 

a it be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd.,, 65 South Molton Street, 











y. A a will 
Messrs. GIE 
Loudon, W. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 

and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


ILEY.—LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age me | ial attention to work or health. Preparation 
for Woolwich, Sandh . yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers a should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pz W,. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover, 


Kx EY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


____———sead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

“J ALEHAM,” BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—This well-known 
PREPARATORY School will be re-opened in September by Messrs, 

E, A. C. Stowell, B.A., and F, Wallace-Hadrill, B.Sc. The School stands in 
its own grounds of four acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools and Osborne, 
Prospectus on application. pee 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Mp tat} Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medica] Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS7TER, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily wupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Maa- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 


FOREIGN, 


RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 

modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. Up-to-date arrangements. Games and physical exercises, 

a prospectus, references, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
eux, 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND — 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A, Oxford. Prepares for oe Public Schools. French strong subject. 

cing clima Altitude 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Misa 

REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
























































HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. yy & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for =~ Languages. 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


REBBER, not far from BREMEN.—Tuition and 
Residence for young GENTLEMEN in a German clergyman’s family. 
German and French lessons; if desired, Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Prepara- 
tion for Interpretership and other exams, References. ‘Terms £5 a month.— 


PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. 
ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 


Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blanc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. Terms £80 per 














annum,—Write, Box No, 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London. 
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LIDAY COUTRSE  S. 


H 0 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


udy in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
Cour ONETIC EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Wcmen Students. 
For perticulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ee sree * SL es 
UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without igtewuetipe of general education. Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equipped. Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
s.-Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London, 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Zanguagen, Seale, and Art. Visits to places 
seums, concerts, operas ¢., under , P 
- we en pee Rot and coll baths. $ ecial attention to health. Out- 
ror exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &e. ¥ ighest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Roulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 8}. Seine. 


TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the tronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
elementary and a vanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors ; modern methods; home comforts ; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German.—For further information apply to GABBI TAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Sev eral French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Drestmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
dn, Paris. Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 














SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
Ks OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational ay nye pm 
dvice is given free of charge. 
. © 26 Eeckville Street, London, W. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the echools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
ma Vitae BC HOO kk S&S. 
DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS * 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

essrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of 2 Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mietresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
2 Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
ae nee Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
v ~~ . v 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


NO 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UN IVERSITY SCHOLASTIC KGENcy, 


122 Regent Street, W. 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poco: (Contab,.), Browne (Oxon,), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


"YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
_ DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
tranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schoo: or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Established 1858. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 





OLY LAND, EGYPT, &:.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
PARTY, October it, Poems 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 
NILE, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 


RINDELWALD and Lucerne Tour. Nine days, £7 7s. 
Montreux Tours, £55s. Lugano Tours, £5 5s. 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 


sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 
separate tables, private sitting-room if requi No rooms vacant until 
September. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Iisington, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods, 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIALS. 














TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF 





EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimoniais. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad Ilford, Essex 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate salt Uieaties by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 133. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—_FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldemiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


HY KEEP USELESS JEWELLERY ?—Messrs. 8. 

SESSEL and CO., of 14 New Bond Street, London, W., willl give 

highest possible prices for Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds, &c,; Cash sext per 

return of post. Our Representative will call on request, Telephone, 2,702 
Regent. Bankers: London City and Midland Bank, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer madie.—Chiel Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

4 —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

& Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
; PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


DUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M 1—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema in DOGS, 
2s. 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD. 


‘he 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Autaany Memonit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parnox: H.M. Tur Kixe, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowny. Secretary: Gopyrer H. Hamwrirow, 








NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The Committee have pleasure in announcing that Miss ANNIE WATSON 
will distribute the prizes at the Asylum on Tuesday, July 29th. 

The Chair will be taken by Ald. Sir G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart., Treasurer. 

Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 
the number is limited. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothingand 
education of the large number of children now in the Asylum are earnestly 
requested. Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Sec, and Supt. 


Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Pasian a 
perssias CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS 8nd SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 





P Aueust Ist: GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR. St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Crimea, Volga, Caucasus, Astrakhan, Caspian Sea, &c. Accompanied by Miss 
Bishop. August lth: SWISS HOLIDAY TOUR. Later: LAKES, SPAIN, 


4LGERIA, EGY PT.—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd.,S.W 





Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 
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TOURING AT ITS BEST 


. » + to be free to choose your route un- 
deterred by hills, however steep ... to 
travel the worst of roads in the restful 
comfort of this well-sprung car .. . to 
know that nothing but an unusual respect 
for speed decrees can limit the daily 
sequence of enjoyable miles in your 


INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


12 h.p., 15 h.p., 20 h.p. (6 
cylinder) 25 h.p. models. 


MID-WARWICKSHIRE A.C. OPEN HILL CLIMB, 
JULY 19th. 


25 h.p. Talbot Ist—fastest time of day, winning 2 gold 
medals and the Barker Challenge Cup in the un- 
limited event open to all makes and sizes of cars. 


Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., 


Automobile Designers & Engincers, 
BARLBY RD., LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


- 7 — —_ —— 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


—_—_——_ 


Sir Adolph Tuck, presiding at the meeting of Raphael Tuck and 
Sons (Limited), said that the finances of the company were in a 
sound and healthy position. Their assets totalled £249,130, as 
against £233,191 last year, an inereaso of £15,989. After making 
various allowances they hada net surplus in the total assets of 
£10,990. The final result of the year’s trading was a net profit of 
£41,992, as compared with £36,488. They were paying a final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares of 7 per cent., making 6 per cent. 
for the year, and putting £8000 to general reserve, carrying 
forward £5502. The combined reserves now amounted to £96,339, 
With regard to the outlook for the future, it was not too much to 
claim that this was practically already assured so far as next year 
was concerned. 


During the year he had been to America in the interests of the 
company. The American company was a distinct company, which 
had proved highly profitable for many years, large dividends 
having been paid until the ill-health of the president. On the 
death of the president of the American company an opportunity 
arose to acquire most of the shares in the American company. 
This had been done, and Mr. Desmond Tuck had undertaken the 
management of that company for the time being. The full 
management of the American company had been secured by this 
purchase, and they would now have control of all their publica- 
tions throughout the world. The shares acquired should yield a 
handsome revenue, apart from the undeniable benefits accruing 
from a now entirely unhindered outlet for the London publications 
throughout America and Canada. The cost of acquiring the 
shares would be about £60,000, and they were increasing the 
reserves this year to enable these shares to be bought. 





~ READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” — 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SPECTATOR. 
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| A Guaranteed | 
Income for Life 


with consequent freedom from worry and care—and the 
peace of mind that a safe income for life brings with it, 
These may be yours if you purchase a Canada Life 
Annuity. Make the most of your savings. 
investment that is at once so safe and so profitable as 
Canada Life Annuity. For example :— 


There is no 


A man of 68 by purchasing a Canada 
Life Annuity for £1,000 can derive an 
income of £127 7s. 9d. a Year for Life, 


the punctual payment of which is absolutely assured. 
Canada Life Annuities are safe because the Company's 
investments are under Government supervision, and 
subject to the approval of the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, They are stiil safer because the Company has 
A Canada 


Life Annuity will relieve you of anxiety for the future, 


assets amounting to over 10 millions sterling. 


Send for Annuity Booklet, stating your age, to 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 


Accumulated Funds £10,000,000. Established 1847. 
Canada Life Buildings, 
15 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES. 


HOLIDAYS FOR CAREWORN MOTHERS 


WITH THEIR 


AILING AND HALF-STARVED CHILDREN. 


PRAY HELP to send them to sea and country for a fort- 
night’s happiness; cost 15s. each adult ; 7s. 6d. each child. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hodvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourrrrx Guryvras, 


i cccnccscusccsensanesertnerneeinns £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ..........+ 6 6 0 Half Narrow Column ..........0 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,.... + se 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £28 8 0 
CoMPANIEs. 
Outside Page ......ccccccccreesess £16 16 O| Inside Page  ,.........ccccccccsseress fuiik 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.s 
line for every additional line (contaming on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 15s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Terms: net, 
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GREAT FURNITURE SALE } . 


NOW PROCEEDING. 








The opportunities we offer to the public have made our 
Summer Sale particularly popular owing to the goods being 
regular stock, and not qualities bought to sell at a price. 















FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE AT 
ONCE FOR SALE CATALOGUE. 


The Stock consists of a huge collection 


New and Second-Hand 


| FURNITURE 


GRANDFATHER'S CLOCKS, 








a ae 





Several Sets of Dining and Drawing eae 
Room Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs, | 
also : | 
a | 

A Large Assortment of = 5 

T <i) 
ANTIQUES XS 
Write at once for Ste Catalogue to only For Bargains in Superior Furniture write for Sale Catalogue. | 
address— 


Jims STORY & T RIGGS ed 


SUIS 46.8.5, 48-46548° LONDON, E.C. tout 


















TELEGRAMS | 











If your baby is not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


GEB™ Pamphlet“ Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
®f the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2s. ‘ 


‘ £ 8. | 
Hon. Vice- Presidents o- 25 0 O| Members 4 we we 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents oe . 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 10 and Journal 0 
The Subseription of Ladies RA Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Winuiams, Christchurch; H. Baum 
4np Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srrecxugy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 





| 
| 



















Electric Lighting for Country Houses 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. 





EDMUNDSONS 


LECTRICITY is without question the most Healthy, Pleas ant, 
Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence 
Eze Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most "yeliabl le 
methods for obtaining it, | 
Plants for generating a continuous supply of current, working 
by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzol 
Engines are economically installed in the form’ best suited to the 
existing surroundings. They can be made to work automatically, 
being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 
mechanical knowledge is required, whilst the attention necessary and 
the cost of running is reduced to a minimum, | 
On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send | 
an Expert Engincer to advise on the spot as to the best system to 
install. No fee is charged for advice or estimates, 


We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required, 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. | 





Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines), | 
Scottish Branch : Irish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, S82 YORK i ST. STEPHE N's 
INVERNESS, GREEN , DU BLIN 
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ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


BARKER BODY 
Acknowledged the World’s Best Car 








= 
































<a" 4) BARKER LIMOUZINE ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 
AN OWNER ourites ... May 24th, 1913. 
**My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am very pleased indeed with it. I am most satisfied with the 
body you built for me, the lines of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. So far I cannot see 
any point to complain of, or which I would wish altered. The Car runs splendidly and there is an 
entire absence of any rattle or noises which one hears in the average car. Thanking you for the care 





you have taken in carrying out my instructions.” 


Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies 
to order at our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., Sas 
London Retailers and Body 66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


























TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


& Gi f ape < eS 
‘ae r 








£15,000,000 £) (<ASNN 17% £90,000,000 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 











Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests, and on Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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PALMER 
CORD TYRES 


The following extract from ‘The Academy’ 
is of vital importance to every motorist. 


} 

’ 

} 

} 

} 

) 

) 

! 

) 

) 

) 

) 

} 

J 

’ 

b “. . .. the fact that out of all the accidents 
! and fatalities which have occurred on the 
} road through the bursting of tyres, there 
} is, so far as we know, nota single instance 
' on record in which such an accident has 
! been caused through the bursting of a 
j Palmer. These famous tyres may, and 
} do, cost more than others, but many will 
} consider that the assurance of safety which 
} accompanies their use constitutes an ample | 
} quid pro quo for the difference in price. 
} The Academy, 26/4/13. 
} 
} 
’ 
} 
) 
! 
} 


May we send you a little book telling why Palmer Cord Tyres 
are the safest and most efficient? 


THE PALMER TYRE, LTD. 


119, 121, 1233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.cC. 
Telegrams : “ Tyricord, Westcent, London.” Telephone : 1214 Gerrard (4 lines). 





THE 


BURBERRY 


THREE coats in ONE 









When buying a= Illastrated 
a Burberry in atalogue 
see that— and 

The label sa ys Patterns 

* Burberry _— of Burberry 
The bill says Materials 
Burberry.’ ‘ost Free 











@iy & R EIGATE - 
THE SOHO LRAY GALLERIES. 


ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS. 











S CA AE’ Cou 
We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 





OUR NEW “H 27” ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, ‘ 


73-85 5 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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RELIABLE WEATHERPROOF.— The Burberry 

_ is the most comfortable, protective and light- 
weight weatherproof in the world. It keeps its 
wearer dry in wet weather, prevents overheating 
and is equally serviceable in town or country. 


A!RYLIGHT DUST-COAT.—The superiority of 

The Burberry lies in the fact that its unequalled 
security is co-existent with extreme lightweight and 
self-ventilation—features that combine io make it 
the most perfect coat available for sport or general 
use in hot or dusty weather, 


WARM OVERCOAT.—owing to the density of 

Burberry materials, The Burberry, although 
remarkable for its air-freedom, forms an impass- 
able barrier to winds and effectually safeguards 
health from the injurious effects of exposure. 


BURBERRYS (conson 











8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents. 





“, 
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By WILLIAM 7. PALMER, Hon. Editor of “The Fell and 


Rock Climbing Journal.” 
This day. Price 2s, 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 


ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH 
LAKELAND. 


Rambles, Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. This new and most 
practical book is written by “Onz Wuo Knows,” and is full 
of original hints as to many less known portions of the district. 
It contains descriptions of hills seldom climbed, of footpath 
ways, islands, birds and flowers, rocks, fishing facilities, sports 
and dangers of the district. It has 15 original and beautiful 
illustrations. 





By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES. 
8s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ALPS. 
A new book for the Climber and the ordinary Tourist. It is 
full of interest, anecdote and suggestions. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, with 3 Illustrations, sii 7s. 6d. net. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUSSEX 
PARSON. 


These delightful Recollections and Anecdotes form a truthful 
record of Church and Country Life generally, as it was in 
Sussex, almost a hundred years ago, of intense interest. 


* A book of unique interest and charm. Itis a classic of its kind.” 

—Sussex Daily News 

“The book has a real historical value, apart from its intense local interest.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette 





By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. With a Preface by Cosmo 
Hamitton. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 


This delightful book cannot fail to please all Oxford men. 








——————— 


By Rev. G. F. CECIL DE CARTERET. 
Price 2s. net. 


ADDRESSES TO BOYS AND 
BOY SCOUTS. 


“They are admirable, and cannot fail to do good, We should beglad if every 
Boy Scout had a copy.’’—Record. 


Skeffington & Son, 34 Southampton St., Strand, 








OOKS WANTED :—Encyclopaedia Britannica, last edi- 

tion ; complete sets of Stevenson, Hardy, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, Pater, 

Kipling, Tennyson, Thackeray, Meredith,Carlyle,and other authors. Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols. , 1363 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols,, 1847 : Hillingdon Hall, 1888, Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


St NFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. — New 

Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books for the travel centres of the world, with indexes of the 
chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from EDWARD 
STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
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STUDIES FROM AN EASTERN HOME, 
By SISTER NIVEDITA. With a Prefatory Memoir by S.K. 
RATCLIFFE, and Appreciations from PROF. PATRICK 
GEDDES, PROF. T. K. CHEYNE, Mr. H. W. NEVINSON 
and Mr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. ad. 

[On Monday Nezt, 


Contents: Life in the Hindu Quarter of Calcutta—Our 
Zenana Terrace—The Hindu Widow and the Zenana—The 
Sacred Year—The Plague—The Mediwval University of 
India—An Old Collegiate Village—The Indian Ash, or Treg 
of Healing—The Kashmir Shawl, &c. 











NEW FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY THE BROWN BOG. By OWEN ROE and 
HONOR URSE. 6s. 


** These stories of Irish life and sport are second to very few in their wit, 
incident, and atmosphere.”’"—Ladies’ Field, 


GRACECHURCH. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 6%, 


“ Full of the actuality and rich variety of detail and sharply-etched character 
studies in which John Ayecough excela.”—J he Times. " aie 
FATHER GREGORY; 


or, Lures and 


Failures. By P. C. WREN. 6a, 
The story of a Club for Failures in India. 
LIFE’S LITTLE TRAGEDIES. 
By GUY FLEMING. 3s. 6d. net, 


** A brilliant collection of stories. A remarkable original production.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
dreston. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should note that Tue 
LEADENHALL Press Lp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by ‘fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 
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and Communications upon matters of business 
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to the PusuisusEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use, 





VIN ORDINAIRE. Per form. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
—_— Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
ly sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Pat 
All who know these wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE 


ARTISTIC. ORIGINAL. 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED. 
Inclusive cost of Design, Block, and 100 Plates 

from 17/6, according to style and detail. 
Also best Copper-plate work from 2¢ guineas, 
Please write for Specimens. 

HENRY G. WARD, 

49 Great Portiand Street, London, W, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LITERATURE. 
MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


University and Historical Ad- 
dresses. livered during a residence in the United 
States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. 
JAMES BRYCE, O0.M. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


y.—“ Mr. Bryce’s addresses will be read with equal pleasure on 
on a the Atlantic. It is scarcely necessary to say that they reveal Ge 
ripe reflection, the mellow wisdom, the boundless knowledge of men, boo 8, 
on nature, which give interest and importance to everything that he writes, 


Sizth Series Just Published. 


Interludes (Sixth Series). Being two 
Essays, Stray Thoughts, and some Verses. 
By HORACE SMITH. Globe 8vo. 5s, 


New and Cheaper Impression. 


Manual of Jewish History and 





Literature. By Dr. D. CASSEL. Translated by Mrs. 
H. Lucas. Pott 8vo. 1s. net. 
SPORT. 


Travers’ Golf Book. sy Jerome p. 
TRAVERS, Amateur Champion of the United States, 1907, 
1908, and 1912. With 48 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. 
net. 

Go.rixe.—“ A very notable addition to the golfer’s library.... Its whole 
get up is admirable.” 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 


Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACK WOOD, Author of “Jimbo,” &c, Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Tue Srectator.—“ This remarkable book ... Mr. Blackwood has written 
aromance of unfaltering beauty. The streak of genius in it is unmistakable. 
It has the madness of dreams, the wildness, and the largeness. In Mr. Kipling’s 
words, the author has ‘splashed at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comets’ 
hair.’”’ 


The Inside of the Cup. by winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Trutu.—" This brilliant novel ... In a word, ‘The Inside of the Cup’ is 
a sign of the times, and a book for the times which everyone should read,” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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Paes ee Ge, ee 


A Great Imperiat Orroxtunity, By The Right Hon, Earl Grey, G.C.B, 

Tue Session or 1913. By Auditor Tantum. 

Tux Avenciye ov Sin Ropert Peet. By Arthur A, Baumany, 

Ovrn Too Domestic Navy. By Varne Light. 

Portry: aND Women Ports as Artists. By Marcarer L, Woops, 

CoNSERVATIVES AND THE LAND. By J. M. Kennedy. 

“Hamier” at Oxrorp: New Facrs anp SueGestions. By F, S, Boas, 

Tus Bors or Dickens. By Rowland Grey. 

Great Britain’s Poverty anp irs Causes. By J. Ellis Barker, 

Grorce Merepira’s Lerrenrs. By 8S. M. Ellis. 

Heine ON Music aNp Musicians. By Franklin Peterson, 

Iesen THE INpDIvipUALIsT. By Robb Lawson. 

Patriotism anp Panty in France. By Charles Dawbarn, 

Bisuor Mortey’s Linrarxy. By The Rev. Canon Vaughan. 

Tue Bowerman Sonor. By Walter Jerrold. 

Emirz-Aytorne BougpELLe. By Frederick Lawton, 

Tue Jor oy Youru, Chapters XXXI—XXXVIII, (Conclusion), By Eden 
Phillpotts. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Luwirep. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL,) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued ior Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair S601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


Terms of Subscription. 


ParYaBLe in ADVANCE, 


Yearly. foatty Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
ag Ee ERNE I £1 8 6,....014 3...... 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
China, Japan, &6, ........0c.»cscesseee ‘tun’ tunt 6 2 


***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a 
monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and 
Sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it hasa glorious history; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its 
politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old 
as it is, ‘Blackwood's’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—THE TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for AUGUST contains 


The New Road 

Old Country Houses in Ireland 
John Cope’s Year at Oxford 
Capture at Sea 

Mirage By Epmunp CanDLER 
A Camping Trip in the Selkirks By A. Exxa Doman 


From the Outposts 
Baban Miji 


Brazil 
Some Account of Arcady 
“The Average American ” 


Musings without Method— 


“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” at the St. James’s— 
A Revival of Ibsenism—The Sentimental Nineties— 
The “Literary” Drama—Mr. H. Arthur Jones’s Con- 
fusion—Men of Letters and the Public—The Invective 
of Henri Rochefort—An Adventurer of the Pen—‘La 
Lanterne ’—Mr. Lloyd George—The Tragi-Comedy of 


the National Liberal Club—The Peril of Politics. 


THE GREAT SUMMER NOVEL 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 6s. 


By IAN HAY. Author of “Pip,” “The Right Step,” “A 
Safety Match.” IIlustrated by C. E. BROCK, 


** A continual delight.”—Times. 

“ Delightfully amusing.” —Pall Mall Garette, 

“The very best sort of holiday-reading imaginable.’’—Observer. 

“Carried through with cleverness and high spirits, the story can be recom- 
mended without any reservations.’’—Scotsman, 


“A TOUR DE FORCE.”—Times. 
ALFRED NOYES. 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN 


6s. net. 

Mr. NOYES IS A POET OF ENGLAND. ‘Drake’ and ‘Forty Singing 

Seamen,’ and, lastly, these ‘Tales’ are “‘arevel of insular pride and delight in 
the sea.’’—The Times. 

“Mr. NOYES reaches more exalted heights than any he has hitherto 


By Ngi. Munro 
By J. P. Manarry 


By Davin Hannay 


By R. 8. Fiercuer 


By Cyrin CAmpPseLu 


By Lovisz Imocen Guiner 











Second Impre ssion., 


attained ; nor is it too much to say that there are passages which demand 
recognition as among the finest achievements in English poetry that the 
present generation has welcome d.”"—Tie World, 


“Mr. NOYES’S verse is full of the essential quality of high poetry, and 
greatly daring he has greatly succeeded.”"—Spectator. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





DON’T GO FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 
Before consulting 


The “QUEEN” Newspaper 


BOOK OF TRAVEL 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
TRAVELLERS’ GUIDE FOR 1913 
Consisting of 600 Pages and 19 Maps. Many Illustrations, 
Practical information on over 1,500 Resorts (at home and abroad) 
frequented by English visitors. 

No need for questions if you carry with you this Up-to-dato 
Guide. An absolute courier in itself. 

Price 2/6 net. 





The “Field,” ‘*Queen” (HORACE COX), Ltd., Windsor House, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., 18 Rue Favart, Paris, 





1 We.ireros Srneet, Strraxp, Loxpox, 


and at all Bookstal!s and Booksellers. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 
(OF LONDON). 



























FOUNDED 1830. FUNDS £3,040,000 

BONUS YEAR - 1913. 
All with Profit Policies on which a year’s 
Premium has been paid will participate. 4 

EVERY MODERN DEVELOPMENT 

(a) The Lowest Non-Profit Premiums at 
many. ages. 

(b) A Short and Simple Proposal Form. , 

’ (c) Simplified “Death Duties” Assurance. 


(d) Policies providing absolutely for Educa- 
tional Expenses. 


Write for New Prospectus and “ Flexible Policy” Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of 
business usually undertaken by a purely Life Assurance Office, 
including advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 
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